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ABSTRACT 

As part of an evaluation of educational projects funded by the 
Appalachian Regional Commission (ARC) during the 1990s, case studies were 
conducted at eight sites in four Appalachian states. The sites reflected a 
range of project types, including school programs, adult literacy, distance 
education, and dropout prevention. Site visits allowed for a more detailed 
examination of successful ARC-funded education projects, with an emphasis on 
achievement of project outcomes, lessons learned, and efforts at 
sustainability. Several themes emerged across most sites visited. Many grant 
recipients stressed that even before a project begins, there should be a clear 
articulation of project goals. The need to cultivate community support for the 
project was consistently mentioned. Setting aside ample time and resources for 
designing and planning a project was emphasized. Several sites stressed the 
importance of specifying the distinct community segments that are to 
participate in and benefit from project-related activities. Also emphasized 
was the need for projects to anticipate and make adjustments for the needs and 
capabilities of their intended beneficiaries. Selecting staff who have an 
optimal combination of academic, technical, and interpersonal skills, as well 
as commitment to community service was important. Staff were often most 
successful when they came from the community. The importance of strong 
leadership was noted. Integration of services with other agencies often 
improved services to stakeholders. The best of these projects provided 
interventions for all family members. Many sites indicated that they would 
have benefitted from giving more thought to evaluation. (TD) 
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CASE STUDY FINDINGS 



This volume provides case study methodology, lessons learned, and summary information 
for each of the eight case studies conducted as part of an evaluation of education projects funded by the 
Appalachian Regional Commission (ARC) during the 1990s. The study — conducted by Westat, a 
Rockville, Maryland, research firm — was designed to examine the range of activities that projects used to 
enhance learning opportunities, the extent to which these activities were implemented, the 
accomplishments associated with these activities, and the strategies that projects used to sustain 
themselves beyond the ARC grant period. Of particular interest was the extent to which projects achieved 
the outcomes set forth in their original proposals to ARC — and whether the activities and benefits 
associated with the ARC grants have been sustained over time. In addition to a review of project and state 
documents, interviews with ARC staff and state- and LDD-level staff, and a mail survey of 84 projects, 
the evaluation included site visits to eight projects. 



1. Case Study Methodology 

The site visits were designed to allow for a more detailed examination of successful ARC- 
funded education projects, with an emphasis on the lessons learned by these projects and their efforts at 
sustainability. Eight projects were selected for intensive visits, and information gained through these site 
visits was summarized in a series of case studies. In addition, specific findings are used throughout the 
final report to illustrate key findings. 



The following criteria were used to narrow the pool of projects that were to be considered 
for a site visit: 



Projects had to still be in operation (full, partial, or changed). This was ascertained 
through telephone contacts conducted by Westat in November 1999. 

Projects had to have achieved at least some of their stated goals. This was ascertained 
through a review of project documentation and telephone contacts conducted by 
Westat in November 1999. 

Projects had to have focused on service-delivery or capacity-building, or other non- 
construction projects. This was ascertained through a review of project 
documentation. 
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■ Projects had to have been serving distressed or transitional counties (or serving a 
multicounty region with at least some distressed or transitional areas) at the time of 
the grant award. 

Thirty-four projects met these requirements. From these, projects were then selected to 
represent a range of the following: 

■ ARC project type — i.e., secondary education, adult literacy, math/science education, 
basic skills, distance learning, elementary education, preschool, educational 
partnerships, and dropout prevention. 

■ States, with Commission projects representing the states in which they are located. 

■ Project scope and size, measured by grant amount and number of counties or breadth 
of the region served. 

■ Grantee organization types — i.e., schools or districts, state government, economic or 
community development organizations, postsecondary institutions. 

Eight primary sites and six alternates sites were selected. Following a brief telephone call to 
ensure that projects were willing to host a site visit and that ARC-funded activities were still in operation, 
the original eight primary sites were selected as the final case study sample (Exhibit 1). 

Exhibit 1. ARC Case Study Projects 



Michelin Learning Centers , Greenville, Anderson, and Spartanburg, South Carolina 
Mobile Technology Project , Hiawasee, Towns County, Georgia 

Partnering with Parents for Successful Early Childhood Development , Eastern Tennessee 

School Outreach Program , Jasper, Georgia 

Science and Math To Go /, Clemson, South Carolina 

Science Center of West Virginia , Bluefield, West Virginia 

Technology Center Project , Adair County, Kentucky 

The David School/Success Bound , David, Kentucky 



Teams of two site visitors spent 2 days at each of the eight sites. While onsite, the evaluation 
team met with project directors and other key staff, interviewed or conducted informal focus groups with 
project beneficiaries, including teachers, students, families, and adult learners, and visited facilities 
supported through the grants. The resulting case studies were reviewed for accuracy by each project’s 
primary respondent. Abstracts for these case studies are provided following the lessons learned. 
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2 . 



Lessons Learned From Case Studies 



During the site visits, local stakeholders were asked to identify any project-related lessons 
they had learned that might be of use to other ARC-supported educational projects. Although some of 
these lessons were specific to a particular project, several themes emerged across the majority of sites that 
were visited. This section outlines some broader practices that may help future grant recipients maximize 
the likelihood that their projects are successful and sustainable. 

Clear Vision and Realistic Goals. Many of the grant recipients stressed that even before a 
project begins, there should be a clear vision of what the project hopes to accomplish. The project’s 
vision, purpose, activities, and intended outcomes should be clearly articulated to project staff, 
participants, and the surrounding community. Furthermore, this vision should be consistent with local 
needs. Finally, the vision should include clear and measurable goals — and a means of assessing whether 
or not they have been met. 

Community Buy-in. One of the most consistent themes that emerged during the site visits 
was the need to cultivate community support for the project. Community stakeholders were most likely to 
be supportive when they perceived that the project was providing a service that was responsive to local 
needs. One project director noted that because “small communities tend to rely on each other,” it was 
important to assure that key stakeholders were involved in the planning process. This involvement can 
take many forms, including soliciting local leaders for the advisory board, engaging local businesses as 
project partners, having frequent meetings with key stakeholders, and being responsive to stakeholders’ 
input. Most noted that community stakeholders were most likely to take ownership of a project if an effort 
was made to provide services consistent with the community’s perceived need. 

Thorough Planning and Design. As described in Chapter 3, the most prominent barrier that 
projects identified was underestimating the amount of time required to implement a particular task. It is 
therefore not surprising that case study participants emphasized the need to set aside ample time and 
resources for designing and planning a project. Participants in several sites emphasized that project 
success requires the clear and calculated framing of project aims. For example, staff may be more willing 
to support a new approach if they know ahead of time why a specific course of action is being 
recommended — and how it will ultimately benefit the community. 
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Several projects suggested conducting a comprehensive needs assessment to maximize the 
likelihood that the resulting approach matches the needs of their intended beneficiaries, to examine 
potentially replicable models, and to research different potential vendors. Many projects indicated that 
such planning should also include some consideration of how the project will be evaluated over time. 
Indeed, several of the projects had used their needs assessments to collect baseline data that could 
eventually be used to gauge their long-term impact. 

Specific Target Population. Several sites stressed the importance of specifying the distinct 
community segments that are to participate in and benefit from project-related activities. For example, 
one project, designed to increase students’ exposure to and knowledge of computers, recognized that with 
limited resources it would only be able to serve a small number of the students. As a result, project staff 
determined ahead of time which group of students would most benefit from the available resources. 
Another project, designed to intervene with students at risk of not completing high school, eventually 
decided to focus its efforts on those students who had already dropped out (as opposed to also providing 
services to those students who had been suspended from school or were missing school for medical 
reasons). 



Others noted the difficulties associated with getting intended beneficiaries to participate in 
project-related activities. For example, several case study sites indicated that some parents were reluctant 
to engage in any activities associated with their child's school (especially if they themselves had had bad 
experiences in the same educational institution). They recommended that future projects develop creative 
mechanisms (e.g., intensive marketing and advertising) aimed at locating and engaging at-risk families. 

Tailored Approach. Case study participants also emphasized the need for projects to 
anticipate — and make adjustments for — the needs and capabilities of their intended beneficiaries. For 
example, one case study site noted that providing educational services to individuals who had not been in 
a school setting for many years was made easier by designing non-threatening learning spaces and 
developing a curriculum that accommodated various learning styles. Other projects noted that materials 
must be developed to be at the appropriate skill-level for the participants — e.g., in areas with high rates of 
illiteracy, project materials should be at a very basic reading level. Finally, several case study sites 
emphasized that services in isolated communities be provided in such a way that they are accessible to as 
many prospective beneficiaries as possible. When this is not possible, they suggested using formal or 
informal methods to transport community residents to and from a central site. 

Staff Skills and Commitment. Ultimately, the implementation of project activities must 
rely on the front-line staff responsible for providing services. Many of the projects we visited emphasized 
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the importance of selecting staff who have an optimal combination of academic, technical, and 
interpersonal skills, as well as a passionate commitment to serving the community, all of which are 
necessary for working with at-risk youth and adults. The degree to which each of these qualities mattered 
varied from project to project. In general, we found that staff who worked directly with participants had to 
be technically oriented, organized, flexible, adaptable, and able to relate to people at various levels within 
the community. Equally important, these staff frequently had to be willing to put in long days and be 
unafraid of going into unknown — and potentially dangerous — situations. Finally, it appeared that staff 
were often most successful when they came from within the affected community. This knowledge of the 
history and customs of the locale was sometimes what was needed to give staff a “foot in the door,” since 
it served as something that families could relate to and trust. 

A number of sites acknowledged that the need to hire the best staff often had to be weighed 
against the low salaries that grant recipients were typically able to offer. At the time of the site visits, 
several projects were barely able to match the wages being offered by other local public (e.g., hospitals) 
and private (e.g., fast food establishments) entities, thereby complicating their efforts to hire and retain 
qualified staff. 

Strong Leadership. In addition to having a highly qualified and skilled staff, projects 
benefited from strong leadership that keeps staff motivated and focused. Successful project leadership 
generally required someone with drive, persuasiveness, and strong organizational skills who could 
coordinate the activities and negotiate the concerns of a variety of interested parties (e.g., school 
administrators, faculty, parents, local businesses, and industry). Some projects also emphasized the need 
for having a leader who could convey the importance of the effort to local (or state) leaders as a means of 
ensuring sustainability after ARC funding ended. 

Integration of Services. A number of projects provided a service that was easily integrated 
with those already being offered through another community agency. In such cases, participants and 
community stakeholders were often better served (since they did not have to travel lengthy distances to 
receive a new service) and costs were often consolidated. One form of integration that was common 
across the case study sites was cross-referral — e.g., after identifying a specific need, an agency would 
refer an individual to another service provider. This ability (and willingness) to integrate services required 
that all agencies have an awareness of how their informal “partners” could assist a particular individual. 
Several projects suggested that having key members of their staff active in other agencies (e.g., serving on 
a board of directors) was one means of ensuring collaboration. (It is worth noting that at least one site 
suggested that there was sometimes a need for a clear distinction between the ARC project and other 
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agencies — especially in cases where project participants potentially have something to fear (e.g., loss of a 
child) from an external agency (e.g., social services).) 

Focus on All Family Members. A number of projects indicated that many of the education 
problems they were confronting required intervention for both the students and their families. As such, 
merely providing short-term services to one child was not enough to change how the family functioned, 
particularly when parental academic encouragement was required. The best of these projects appeared to 
take a proactive approach to tackling intergenerational issues (e.g., illiteracy, low self-esteem, lack of job 
skills) by encouraging parents to serve as educational role models for their children — and vice versa. 

For example, one project that was seeking to increase parents’ involvement in their 
children’s schoolwork would not allow students to receive a laptop computer for home use until after at 
least one of the parents had received training and signed a permission form. According to the project 
director, this was also done to maximize the likelihood that parents would also make use of the 
computers, and thereby elect to further their own education, in another project, preference for admittance 
to an alternative school was given to students whose parents were interested in furthering their education 
or would be contributing members to the school. This policy reflected the director’s belief that the school 
alone could not successfully educate a child. The high proportion of mail survey respondents that sought 
to simultaneously tackle a combination of youth and adult-oriented objectives provides evidence that this 
dual focus was prevalent in many of the projects in the study sample. 

Project Evaluation. Timely and robust evaluations can help projects determine whether — 
and to what extent — their primary goals have been attained. These data can then be used for a variety of 
purposes, such as to identify and correct operational inefficiencies (e.g., terminating inefficient activities) 
and to attract additional funding from other sources. Although we found few examples of strong 
evaluations, many of the case study sites indicated that they would have benefited from having given 
more thought to evaluation at the outset of their projects. For example, one project had not considered 
evaluation a priority. With limited resources, they have been more inclined to ensure that services are 
provided to beneficiaries. However, project staff do appreciate that having more and better outcome data 
would enable them to gamer more funding. 

Nevertheless, individual projects, like the ARC itself, face issues of attribution. When 
beneficiaries of ARC projects are recipients of assistance from other sources, project staff are faced with 
difficult evaluations to conduct. This, then, may be another area for ARC to provide technical assistance. 
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Project Location 
Grant Recipient 
ARC Number 
ARC Project Type 
Grant Amount 
Matching Funding 
Dates of Site Visit 
Site Visitors 
Project Abstract 



Columbia, Kentucky 
Adair County Board of Education 
CO 11256-1 
Secondary Education 
$100,000 
$70,000 
May 3-4, 2000 

Brian Kleiner and Nicole Bartfai 



The Adair County Technology Center project, successfully sustained to this day, was initiated in 
1993 to address the problem of graduating secondary students inadequately prepared for the 
technically trained workforce of the 1990s. The primary aim of the project has been to expose 
students to a variety of technology-oriented career paths to make way for their transition into 
technical fields either in the workforce or else in postsecondary educational settings. Through 
their hands-on experience in the technology education courses, students are afforded 
opportunities to acquire new technical skills that may help to prepare them for the workforce or 
postsecondary education. The courses prepare students by stressing independent thinking and 
problem-solving and offering new kinds of knowledge, as well as practice in team-oriented 
activities. 



The project has proven to be a valuable educational venture that has impacted a small 
Appalachian community in Kentucky. Most significantly, the center exposes large numbers of 
students to an array of technology-related fields. The center has served roughly 150 students per 
year since its inception. The enthusiasm generated by the center’s instructor and its courses 
should continue to help to propel at least some students toward career paths in those directions. 
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Adair County Technology Center 
Adair County Board of Education 



A. Background 

Community Characteristics 

Adair County sits on the western edge of Appalachia within Kentucky. Its population is close to 
15,000, with 3,800 people living in Columbia, the county’s seat and largest town. Like many 
Appalachian regions, Adair County suffers from high unemployment (currently at 8 percent — twice the 
national average). In the mid-1990s, many jobs were lost when the companies Osh Kosh B’Gosh and 
Fruit of the Loom, major sources of employment in the county, moved their plants out of the state. 
Farming is still an important feature of the county’s economy, although many small farms are struggling 
and tobacco farmers have had to size down considerably. 

Besides farming, the leading industries in the county include manufacturing, services, wholesale 
and retail trade, and government. Adair County has recently invited in a new federal prison, which is in 
construction and should be a source of many new jobs. Given the relative lack of employment 
opportunities in the county, many young people must leave in search of jobs elsewhere. 

There is one high school in Adair County, which currently houses around 800 students. The 
student population at Adair County High School is representative of the county’s population as a whole. 
The large majority of students are white, with 17 black and 2 Pakistani students. Nearly 45 percent of 
students at the high school receive either free or reduced-price lunch, a rough indication of the county’s 
level of poverty. In 1999, 46 percent of graduated seniors went on to some form of postsecondary 
education, a relatively high percentage in the state of Kentucky. 

Characteristics of the Grant Recipient Organization 

The ARC grant recipient for the Adair County Technology Center was the Adair County Board of 
Education, which presides over 2,500 students county-wide, including the high school and five 
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elementary/middle schools. The Board of Education was responsible for controlling grant funds and 
overseeing project design and implementation. 

The project was spearheaded under the strong leadership of the project director, who was then 
Adair County High School’s technology coordinator, and also served as the school’s school-to-work and 
vocational coordinator. The project director was responsible for the overall coordination of the project, 
including planning, implementation, staff development, purchasing of equipment and materials, reports, 
and evaluation. It was under her persuasive and extremely organized charge that the project was carried 
out. 



B. Project Overview 

Problems/Disparities the Project Was Designed to Address 

In the 1990s, the United States experienced the rapid expansion of technology-oriented industries 
requiring employees who were highly skilled in technical fields. At the same time, too few students 
graduating from secondary schools in the Appalachian region of central Kentucky were adequately 
prepared for these kinds of employment. Not only did they lack the basic technical skills required for 
jobs in technology-related industries, but many were never afforded the opportunity to be exposed to such 
skills and career paths in high school. 

The growing need for a workforce with greater competence in technical fields led to the 
realization among industries and educators that training and preparation must begin within the schools. 
Students must, at a minimum, be exposed to a variety of technical fields, to eventually lead some of them 
along technology-related career paths and to satisfy the needs of industry for skilled workers. 

Although a vocational/technical feeder program is available for Adair County High School 
students, it is located in neighboring Russell County and many students have class conflicts or are 
reluctant to commute the long distances necessary to attend. In addition, some Adair County High School 
students are deterred by the local stigma attached to attending the vocational/technical school. 
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Approach 



The Adair County Technology Center project was initiated in 1993 to address the problem of 
graduating secondary students inadequately prepared for the technical workforce of the 1990s. The 
primary aim was to expose students to a variety of technology-oriented career paths to make way for their 
transition into technical fields either in the workforce or in postsecondary educational settings. The 
project involved the installation and implementation of a technology center within the county’s high 
school, as well as an adjoining telecommunications/conference room. The telecommunications/ 
conference room was designed to function as a meeting place for the school and community especially 
because there were few alternatives at the inception of the project. Project planners were hopeful that the 
conference room would be used for training seminars and presentation. The project’s objectives were as 
follows: 



• To allow students to explore a number of technologies that will be of importance in a modem 
technological society. 

• To provide hands-on technical training to students in grades 9-12 that will provide a positive 
transition to postsecondary training or the workforce. 

• To provide opportunities for students to develop a knowledge base about technology, develop 
critical thinking and problem-solving skills, and prepare them to accept and understand new 
technologies. 

• To provide alternative technical activities for any students with disadvantages or disabilities. 

• To provide positive experiences to improve students’ self-esteem and self-confidence. 

• To assist students in future educational and career decisions. 

• To provide opportunities for technical skills to be integrated into other academic areas. 

• To provide school and community access to research, database search, capabilities for two- 
way interactive video, and training facilities through the use of a KET Star Channel and a 
telecommunications classroom component. 

Status at the Time of the Site Visit 



The technology center was still in full operation at the time of the site visit, now supported and 
funded entirely by the Adair County Board of Education. It was noted by the high school principal that 
the technology center and the classes held within it have become an established part of the school’s 
curriculum. The work carried out in the center today is much as it was at the time of the ARC grant, with 
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only a few significant modifications, including the addition of a second course offering and minor 
changes in course curriculum. 



C. Activities Undertaken as Part of the ARC Project 

Project Planning and Design 

The success of the technology center at Adair County High School was due in large part to the 
level of planning and design that occurred before its implementation. Project staff carried out research on 
current needs, potential vendors, and curriculum, and the carefully crafted project consequently faced few 
obstacles in its implementation. In addition, planning and design were highly collaborative, inclusive not 
only of school faculty and administrators, but also of local businesses, parents, and community members. 
The project director noted several factors having to do with planning and design that were critical to the 
project’s success. 

Community support and buy-in. The project director did not underestimate the importance of a 
collaborative and inclusive process involving a host of players within the local community, including 
school administrators, faculty, students, local businesses, parents, and other community members. 
Community support and buy-in were accomplished in a variety of ways. 

First, the project director formed an advisory committee consisting of the superintendent, the high 
school principal, teachers, and counselors, local business representatives, parents, and others in the 
community. According to the project director, it was not difficult to attract committee members because 
there was a growing interest in and enthusiasm for technology education, especially among local 
businesses that recognized the expanding need for a more technically trained workforce. The committee 
of over 25 members met regularly and often during the formative phase of the project. Not only did the 
committee make decisions on project design, but perhaps more importantly, its varied members helped to 
galvanize support for the technology center across the community. 

Second, collaboration and buy-in was fostered by a community-wide survey asking community 
members, businesses, school administrators, parents, and students what sorts of technology should be 
taught in the new technology center. Eighty-four surveys were distributed to community members and 
businesses, and 58 of them were collected. Of the 53 surveys given to Adair County High School faculty 
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and staff, 24 were collected. The surveys revealed opinions about important technical fields and helped to 
shape decisions regarding the technology center’s curriculum. Further, the surveys generated 
considerable support and enthusiasm for the mission of the center. For example, the project director 
noted, “It was the first time the business community felt like they had a say in things relating to school.” 

Third, to gain the support and partnership of local businesses, the project director held regular 
breakfast meetings with local business representatives. These meetings ultimately led to the procurement 
of $19,000 in donations for construction of the teleconference classroom (including $10,000 from 1MO 
Industries, $2,500 from Osh Kosh B’Gosh, and $1,000 from First National Bank). In addition, nine local 
businesses made in-kind contributions, such as the supply of doors, painting, carpet, dry wall, and ceiling 
tiles. 



Needs Assessment According to the project director, their advance research into current needs, 
curriculum, and vendors was critical to avoiding later problems. A needs assessment was done at Adair 
County High School (before applying for the ARC grant), and the survey discussed above was 
instrumental in determining technology domains of interest and importance to community members. In 
addition, a team of advisory committee members made several site visits to three magnet schools in 
Louisville that have technology centers (Southern High School, Seneca High School, and Nelson County 
High School) that could serve as models. 

Selecting a Vendor, In order to select a vendor, advisory committee members visited technology 
conferences and trade shows. The project director explained that the aim was to choose a single vendor 
that would be able to supply everything needed for the technology center, including equipment, furniture, 
and curriculum. The advisory committee reviewed applications in response to an RFP, and references 
were solicited from previous customers of candidate vendors. Potential vendors visited the school to 
make presentations before the advisory committee. In the end, the vendor selected was Southern 
Educational Systems (educational and industrial training equipment specialists). The project director 
noted that the lack of problems encountered with the work done by this vendor resulted from their careful 
research. 

Installation 

The Adair County Board of Education approved $75,000 to renovate the space needed for the 
technology center. The facilities committee (a subgroup of the advisory committee) consulted with an 
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engineer to draw up rough sketches of the layout of the facilities. Final drawings were then approved and 
submitted to the state department for final approval. Due to fire code restrictions, however, the facility 
required greater renovation than expected, and the installation of the technology center was postponed for 
several months. 

In the end, the technology center was installed in a spacious room on the ground floor of Adair 
County High School. The enthusiasm of the community was in evidence during weekends, when 
volunteers from the community helped with renovating and furnishing the center. Equipment in the 
center included such technologies as a laser, a computerized mini-milling machine, a VHS professional 
camcorder, an audio system, a wind tunnel, and computers and software for desktop publishing, graphics, 
computer-aided drafting, electronics, and flight simulation. Equipment was installed at stations (called 
“modules”) evenly spread out within the center. Each station contained ample surface area for work 
space and equipment. 

Technology Center Instructor 

The project director said that care was taken to select an instructor with a strong technical 
background and solid teaching and people skills. The qualifications sought for the technology center’s 
instructor were as follows: 

• Certified with a minimum of an Industrial Education Orientation and Exploration certification 
with a suggested minimum three years of experience. 

• Knowledge^ackground in the technological areas defined in the module descriptions. 

• Working knowledge of computers and computer application programs. 

• Current certification to teach Level I and Level 11 Technology Education programs. 

• Willingness to participate in staff development workshops prior to and during implementation 
of the program. 

• Willingness to attend special meetings and conferences sponsored by the local district or state 
department to upgrade skills. 

• Willingness to open program open to visitors who have scheduled an appointment. 

• Willingness to work with other faculty members, school district staff, local industry, and 
postsecondary institutions to share resources. 
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The instructor hired for the position, who was still teaching in the technology center at the time of 
the site visit, was well qualified. He has a B.S. degree in Industrial Technology Education and an M.A. in 
Education Technology. During the site visit, he demonstrated considerable enthusiasm for and 
commitment to the technology center and its purpose. He also appeared to be well-liked and respected by 
his students and colleagues. 

Curriculum 



The technology center was fitted with 14 modules; each devoted to a particular technical area. 
The course offered to 9 th through 12 th grade students was called Technology Education. During the 
course of a semester, students gained exposure to and experience in an array of technical fields, rotating 
from one module to the next, spending about 5 days on each. The modules selected by the advisory 
committee (with respect to survey results and other research findings) and instituted in the technology 
center are detailed below: 



• Aerospace - the study of flight, aerodynamics, the operation of a wind tunnel, lift, drag, flight 
simulation, VFR, and FAA regulations. 

• Applied Physics - the study of pneumatics, how gases and liquids are used and applied as 
power sources, and physical science concepts such as force, work, and mechanical advantage. 

• Audio/Video - the study and use of radio broadcasting operations and productions, video 
production techniques, and video equipment applications. 

• CAD (Computer-Aided Drafting) - the study of the basic concepts of drafting that leads to 
computer technology, using CADKJEY 7.0 mechanical software and DataCAD 5.0 
architectural software. 

• CN C/CAM (Computer Numerical Control/Computer Aided Manufacturing) - the use of 
technology that allows a computer to control the operation of machine tools; the study and 
use of basic milling operations. 

• Desktop Publishing/Graphics - the application of computer technology in the design; layout, 
and production of sophisticated publications. 

• Electricity/Electronics - the study and use of basic theories and high-technology applications 
to construct, test, and analyze electrical and electronic circuits. 

• Engineering Structures - an introduction to civil engineering whereby basic engineering 
principles are used in the design, construction, and testing of a bridge and other structures. 

• Environmental Impacts - the study and use of an environmental trainer and water testing kits 
to determine water quality, filtration, purification, and the effects on the environment. 
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• Laser/Fiber Optics - the performance of experiments that demonstrate the principles of fiber 
optics and laser technology; the use of fiber optic cable to acquaint the student with the 
cable’s ability to transmit the laser light. 

• Biomedical Technology - the use of a biotechnology equipment kit to study living things and 
how biological systems can be affected, created, altered, and influenced by technology. 

• Robotics - the study and use of the basics of robot design, control, and applications, using the 
Robot 2001 and student-designed projects. 

• Telecommunications - the study of how orbiting satellites make global communications 
possible; the use of a television satellite dish to investigate, plot, and tune in over 200 KU- 
Band stations. 

• Transportation/Production - the study and exploration of present and future transportation 
methods; the use of various tools such as band and scroll saws, drill press, sander, drill bit set, 
and other miscellaneous hand tools to produce student projects. 

Technology Education was offered to students as an elective (Introduction to Computers was a 
required prerequisite). Given popular demand and constraints on student enrollment, juniors and seniors 
were given priority for course admission. The purpose of the class was to give students “hand-on 
exploratory experience in several technical fields that would better acquaint them with today’s high-tech 
careers as well as prepare them for two-year or four-year postsecondary degrees, or for the world of 
work.” The course was intended to be preparatory for college and the workplace, stressing responsibility 
and a greater degree of freedom among students, collaborative learning, and little lecture time in class. 

The instructor for the course viewed his role as that of a facilitator, leading students along the 
path of independent self-learning. In addition, rather than formal tests, students were graded on projects, 
papers, and worksheets associated with each module. Students selected partners at the beginning of the 
course, and as in typical workplace environments, worked closely together toward common goals. 

For each module, students were given worksheets that had to be completed. Worksheets 
contained questions and problems that address features of the relevant technical field and were checked 
by the instructor only once each 9 weeks, thus requiring students to exercise the responsibility needed for 
keeping up with class work. Worksheets were not graded, but rather were checked for completion and 
reasonableness of answers. For each module there was also a post-test, which was used to evaluate 
students’ understanding of the module. Students were allowed to find answers through any means, 
including referring to books and collaborating with other students, thus simulating a work environment. 
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Telecommunications Classroom 



At the time of the ARC grant, Adair County had no location available for public meetings and 
small-group conferences. A telecommunications classroom was built next to the technology center to 
provide business and industry, municipal offices, and the local college with a site to be used for training 
courses, workshops, small-group conferences, and team meetings. Most of the donations from local 
businesses and industry ($19,000 in total) were spent on construction of the telecommunications 
classroom. As is discussed below, the room did not live up to the expectations held for it, and has been 
used only infrequently by the community since the time of the ARC grant. 



D. Problems Encountered 

As mentioned earlier, installing the technology center took 6 months longer than expected, 
because of firecode restrictions and the need for more extensive renovation than planned. According to 
the project director, this might have been avoided by consultation earlier with an architect. 

Telecommunications Room 

After the telecommunications room was installed, new state regulations requiring that school 
doors be closed after school and that all school visitors signed in at the front office. This hindered the 
business community and other community members from using the telecommunications/conference room 
as easily or frequently for meeting space. In addition, a more convenient meeting place was soon 
thereafter established at nearby Lindsey-Wilson College. Although the teleconference room has been 
used rather infrequently by the public through the years, it continues to be used within the school for 
special guest lecturers and class presentations. 

Buy-in of Educators 

Although parents and local businesses and industry quickly recognized the significance of the 
technology center, according to the project director it was harder to sell its merits to the education 
community (e.g., faculty, administrators). In any event, the project director noted that it was crucially 
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important to persuade the superintendent of the center’s value, since his support trickled down to 
administrators and faculty and quieted their resistance. 

Need for Upgrades and Repair 

Given the costs of maintenance and repair, as well as the rapid pace of technological change, the 
center has had to grapple with the need for keeping its modules maintained, up-to-date, and relevant. 
This, of course, requires considerable funding, and the center has had to make difficult decisions about 
which modules to maintain and update. For example, the robotics module within the technology center 
included a programmable robotic arm that was in disrepair. This module was (and continues to be) 
inactive, since the funding was not available for the repair. 

Adult Education Technology Course 

One of the original aims of the project was to offer the center to adults in the community for their 
continuing education. In 1995, a technology education course was offered to adults in the evenings 4 
hours each week for 6 weeks. The course was similar to the one offered to high school students, and 1 1 
adults were registered. However, many of the adults were disappointed to discover that the course was 
not devoted to teaching computer skills (e.g., word processing) rather to exposing the learner to various 
technologies. The adult course followed the same curriculum guidelines as the Tech 1 course. Although 
the course was run to completion, it was not offered a second time. 



E. Evaluation and Dissemination 
Evaluation 

No formal evaluation of the project was carried out. However, end-of-course evaluations were 
collected from students each semester, and the feedback helped the instructor to shape curriculum 
changes. 
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Dissemination 



The Adair County Technology Center project’s success led to a considerable degree of attention 
and interest within the community and beyond. Several presentations about the project were made at 
statewide conferences and workshops, such as the Kentucky Vocational Conference and staff 
development day in Elizabethtown. In addition, when staff from seven surrounding counties came to 
Columbia for regional staff development in the summer of 1995, many teachers attended the technology 
center to observe and experiment with the 14 modules. Further, many (supportive) articles were written 
about the technology center in local newspapers. 



F. Sustainability and Project Expansion 

Sustainability 

As noted earlier, the Adair County Technology Center has continued in operation since the time 
of the ARC grant. This is due mostly to the adoption of the technology center as part of the high school’s 
curriculum by the Adair County Board of Education. At the time of the ARC grant, the Board was fully 
in support of the center and was aware that it would need to take over funding after the ARC grant ended. 
The Board provides $1,500 annually for center upkeep and repair, and additional funding is available 
through Perkins Title II grant money to purchase supplies and to replace nonconsumable items. The 
center instructor’s salary is paid also by the Board of Education. 

Another aspect of sustainability involves persuading students to enroll in the technology 
education courses, since they are only offered as an elective. One way that high enrollments are sustained 
is by word of mouth - students who have taken the course recommend it to friends. Indeed, interviews 
with students in the center revealed that most of them took the course because a friend recommended it. 
Further, many students are exposed to the technology center when teachers bring their classes to the 
center for specific purposes. For instance, one English teacher brought her class to record student 
speeches in the “radio room” (used for the audio and video module). 

One way the instructor garnered interest in technology education courses and increased 
enrollment among the school’s students was to expose them to some of the more compelling activities 
featured in the technology courses. For instance, each semester there is an on-campus competition called 



the “egg drop,” relating to the Research and Design module, where students in the course compete to see 
who can drop encased eggs from high distances without breaking them. All students in the school are 
invited to attend and observe. Similarly, this year Tech 1 students will participate for the first time in a 
CO 2 rocket car competition, where wooden cars constructed in class and powered by CO 2 cartridges will 
be raced on school grounds. 

Expansion 

The technology center’s purpose and workings have changed little since the time of the ARC 
grant. Most notably, in 1997 a second elective course, called Technology Education 11, was added to the 
school’s curriculum. This course is structured like Tech 1, but focuses more in-depth on a subset of the 
modules, such as computer-aided drafting, radio broadcasting, and aerodynamics. Prerequisite to this 
course is completion of Tech 1. In 1999, almost 20 percent of students who had taken Tech 1 went on to 
take Tech 11. 

There have been minor changes over the years, but the original Tech 1 course curriculum remains 
basically the same. Tentative future plans for the center include adding a technology program at the 7 th 
and 8 th grade levels (a middle school is located a block away from the high school), and expanding the 
courses offered to include Tech 111 and Tech IV. These new advanced courses would be more highly 
specialized, with focus on particular technical fields. For instance, the instructor mentioned the 
possibility of a Tech 111 course focusing on communications, with emphasis on radio and video 
production and computer-aided drafting. 

Due to restrictions on cost, however, certain plans for module changes and upgrades may be 
stymied. For example, the instructor noted that whereas radio production has moved toward digital 
technology, upgrading the radio module to digital technology might prove to be too expensive. Similarly, 
the instructor would like to add a module offering a programmable lathe, but this machine is currently too 
costly. 



G. Accomplishments/Outcomes 

The most notable accomplishment of the Adair County Technology Center is that many students 
have been exposed to an array of career paths in technical fields. The center has served roughly 150 
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students per year since its inception. Without the center, most students would not be aware of the kinds 
of technology-related careers available to them. Further, the center has been able to generate the 
enthusiasm necessary among students to propel them toward careers in technology fields. Students 
interviewed confirmed this, all stating that they liked the course. Many students attending Tech 1 said that 
they planned to enroll for Tech II. Of the 99 students currently taking Tech 1, 58 have signed up to take 
Tech 11 during the 2000/2001 school year. In addition, course enrollment figures for the past several 
years have increased significantly, another indication of the technology center’s success. 

Through their hands-on experience in the technology education courses, students are afforded 
opportunities to acquire new technical skills that may help to prepare them for the workforce or 
postsecondary education. The courses prepare students by stressing independent thinking and problem- 
solving and by offering new kinds of knowledge, as well as practice in team-oriented activities. 

Although no numbers were available, the center appears to be achieving the aim of encouraging 
at least some students to choose careers in technical fields. For example, the instructor mentioned three 
previous students who will soon be studying engineering at the University of Kentucky. One student 
went on to the Somerset Technical College to study industrial maintenance. He later joined the Army 
Corps of Engineers and is now studying to become an engineer. Also, the principal noted that interest in 
math and science has increased at the school, as have math and science scores on standardized tests, 
attributable in part to the technology center. 

Among other accomplishments, the technology center’s desktop publishing and graphics 
capabilities are now being employed by Tech I students to produce a school newsletter that features 
upcoming events, a message from the principal, announcements of student awards and distinctions, and 
other news. At the time of the site visit, three newsletter issues had been released at a rate of one every 
other month. 



H. Lessons Learned by the Project and Recommendations for Other Communities 

In general, the success of the technology center project was due to the confluence of a variety of 
factors, including strong leadership and organization, community buy-in and collaboration, and thorough 
planning and design. The qualities of the instructor and the nature of the course pedagogy and curriculum 
were also factors contributing to the project’s success. 
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Strong leadership and organization are necessary. The successful technology center requires 
a leader with drive, persuasiveness, and strong organizational skills. This person must be able to 
coordinate the activities and negotiate the concerns of a variety of interested parties, such as school 
administrators, faculty, parents, and local businesses and industry. The project director for the Adair 
County Technical Center embodied these skills and was able to shepherd the project along a successful 
track. 



Emphasize community buy-in and collaboration. A technology center is unlikely to succeed 
without the buy-in and collaboration of the local community. Achieving community buy-in requires 
finding ways to involve community members in and inform them about the planning and establishment of 
a center. For the Adair County Technology Center, this was done by bringing community members onto 
the advisory committee, conducting a survey, and informing the media about the project. 

Also, once in operation, schools with a technology center should be receptive to the concerns of 
local communities. For instance, the instructor for the Adair County center explained that a local 
representative at 1MO Industries (a leading employer in the county) complained to him that “kids can’t 
even read a ruler these days.” Responsive to this comment, the instructor said that every semester he now 
reviews in his classes how to read a ruler to within 1/1 6 of an inch. 

Thorough planning and design are critical. Another essential for success is thorough planning 
and design. First, as noted by the project director, success requires the clear and calculated framing of 
project aims. One should have good answers to questions such as Why do we want to do this? and How 
will it benefit students? Second, planning and design should include looking at a variety of other sites 
with technology centers, conducting a needs assessment, and researching different potential vendors. 
Third, the local Board of Education should be made aware up front about the long-term fiscal 
responsibilities associated with a technology center, and it should be committed to long-term support. 

In addition, planning should include thoughtful consideration of features of the curriculum within 
the technology center. The curriculum should be context-specific, based on those technical fields that are 
most likely to be of practical value to students within their communities. To illustrate, the instructor gave 
the example of a hypothetical technology center, based perhaps in Nevada, where the curriculum might 
include, say, a module on solar energy. 
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Technology classes should foster skills and activities found in college and the workplace. In 
order to accomplish the aim of career development, courses in technology centers should foster the kinds 
of learning and skills at use in postsecondary educational settings and the workplace. This includes 
independent thinking and problem solving, collaboration, and an emphasis on individual responsibility. 
Instructors should be aware that students have different learning styles, and some will like nontraditional 
modes of teaching and learning more than others. 

Select an instructor with the right qualifications. Finally, the success of a technology center 
depends upon having a good teacher. This person should have a degree in industrial technology and a 
strong background in math and science. He or she should also be able to handle multiple tasks, be well- 
rounded, and have a good rapport with students and the community. In addition, since technology 
changes so rapidly, an instructor should keep current on his or her knowledge and skills (by attending 
conferences, workshops, etc.). 



I, Summary and Conclusions 

The Adair County Technology Center has proven to be a valuable educational venture that has 
impacted a small Appalachian community in Kentucky. Most significantly, the center exposes large 
numbers of students to an array of technology-related fields. The enthusiasm generated by the center’s 
instructor and its courses should continue to help to propel at least some students toward career paths in 
those directions. Other Appalachian regions seeking to prepare their young people for technology -related 
careers would do well to emulate Adair County’s Technology Center project. 
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Project Location David, Kentucky 

Grant Recipient The David School 

ARC Number KY 12112-95-1 & CO 12632-97-1 

ARC Project Type Basic Skills 

Grant Amount $70,000 

Matching Funding $24,000 

Dates of Site Visit April 10-11, 2000 

Site Visitors Nicole Bartfai and Gary Silverstein 

Project Abstract 

The David School, located in Floyd County, Kentucky, serves as an alternative school for 
students who are in danger of dropping out of the public school system. With ARC assistance, 
the David School initiated a pilot project, Success Bound, which added supplemental training in 
the area of pre-employment/work maturity and job-specific skills. Initially, only 40 students 
were enrolled in the Success Bound component. Since then, it has been thoroughly integrated 
into the David School approach. Students are provided academic, vocational, and job training 
skills through a variety of educational and hands-on experiences. Equally important, they are 
required to create a postsecondary plan that identifies specific long-term educational and 
professional goals — e.g., vocational school, college or community college, military, 
employment. This plan focuses attention on how the David School can best serve a student’s 
long-term needs — and serves as a standard against which “success” can be measured. 
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Success Bound 
The David School 



A. Background 

Community Characteristics 

The David School is located in Floyd County, Kentucky, in the heart of Appalachia. It is 
considered part of the Floyd County education system, but it operates as a private, nonprofit, alternative 
school for secondary students. Approximately 70 students are enrolled in the school, most of whom live 
in Floyd County (other students come from the surrounding Magoffin, Knott, Pike, Martin, and Johnson 
counties). During the previous decades, this area of Kentucky was dominated by the coal mining 
industry, and many of the small towns were once coal towns owned and operated by mining companies. 

Floyd County is predominately white, with only 1 percent of the population being nonwhite. The 
county has high illiteracy, dropout, and poverty rates. In the 1990 census, Kentucky had the highest 
illiteracy rate in the nation, andwith Floyd County had a 50.8 percent dropout rate of persons 25 years of 
age and older. According to the director of the David School, the dropout rate has continued to increase, 
in part because recent state education reforms have forced principals to keep attendance high and test 
scores up, which is resulting in more students dropping out of school. The region’s poverty rate is also 
high — 3 1 percent of the population live below the poverty line, and 43 percent of residents under the age 
of 18 live in poverty (U.S. Census estimates, 1995). The estimated household income is $21,792 (U.S. 
Census estimates, 1995), and in 1994, the unemployment rate was 7.6 percent. The population of Floyd 
County has remained relatively stable during 1990-97, but the county did experience a 10 percent 
decline during 1980-90. 

Characteristics of Grant Recipient Organization 

The David School received 2 years of funding from the Appalachian Region Commission to 
implement the Success Bound program to a subsection of students during the 1994 and 1995 school years. 
The David School is a private, nondenominational, nonprofit education provider, founded in 1974. It 
provides students with an alternative to public education with a heavy emphasis on vocational and job 
skills training. The school serves approximately 100 students annually who have already dropped out — 
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or are at risk of dropping out — of middle or high school. Prior to admission, students undergo a 
comprehensive screening process to assure that they meet the school’s admission criteria, including (1) a 
need for remediation (approximately two grades below his/her appropriate level), (2) a need for financial 
assistance (at or below the poverty level), (3) an agreement by the student to work in collaboration with 
teachers to meet established short- and long-term goals (e.g., mastering division, college, employment), 
and (4) an agreement by parents to be active participants in their child’s secondary education as well as 
participate in adult and continuing education classes. 

David School staff include a director and principal (who both teach one class), a counselor, seven 
full-time teachers, a kitchen/food manager, and office support staff. The school operates under a common 
vision and philosophy that serves to keep the staff focused on their intended outcome of helping students 
in need. As is discussed throughout this case study, that common vision and philosophy have been 
molded, to a large extent, by the Success Bound program that was funded by ARC. Other components 
that make the David School unique are: 



• The student-to-teacher ratio is 1 0 to 1 . 

• Meals are served in a family style environment, and students are expected to assist with food 
preparation and clean up. 

• Every morning begins with an all-school assembly to discuss upcoming events and highlight 
the accomplishments of individual students. 

• Students address the school’s director, principal, and faculty by their first names. 

• Faculty members meet on a regular basis to talk about each student. According to the 
school’s director, these weekly meetings are critical to helping teachers “think outside the 
box” and for finding out how individual students are doing in other classes. 

• Home visits are conducted by the staff twice a year. This practice, begun as a result of the 
Success Bound initiative, enables the principal, counselor, and teachers to further understand 
their students’ educational and social needs. It also encourages the parents to become more 
involved in the school. 

• Parents who lack a high school diploma or GED are strongly encouraged to enroll in the 
David School’s adult learning facilities to further their own educational and vocational goals. 1 



' The David School, which operates 10 adult learning classes, is the only source for adult basic skills coursework in Floyd. The school enrolls 
500 adults per year in this program. Parents who already have a high school diploma or GED are encouraged to attend a local community 
college. 
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• Preference for admittance is given to students whose parents are interested in furthering their 
education or will be contributing members to the David School community. This policy 
reflects the director’s belief that the school alone cannot successfully educate a child. 

• Students are expected to sign a contract when they begin the program. The David School 
currently operates under a waiting list, and many students have been placed on a lower 
priority because they do not meet all of the criteria for admission into David. (For example, 
parents might not be willing to participate in their child’s education or students might not be 
willing to contribute to the school.) 

The David School originally occupied abandoned coal company buildings — the company store, 
office, and movie theater, which were in operation during the mining era. The school also owned and 
operated a full service gas station. The station, which served to educate students and generate revenue for 
the school, was recently closed because its underground storage tanks did not meet U.S. Environmental 
Protection Agency (EPA) regulations. In 1997, the David School moved into a new $2 million dollar 
building that is vastly different from the original coal company buildings. It is nestled in a mountain 
valley directly up the road from the previous location in the town of David. The architecture is spacious 
and stylish with cathedral ceilings and views of the surrounding mountainside. There are several cabins 
on the school’s grounds used for a variety of purposes, e.g., housing summer volunteers, accommodating 
teacher workshops, and serving as summer lodging for the Prestonsburg playhouse performers. An 
accompanying building was designed for the wood working class and will eventually have a computer lab 
for instructional technology classes. The cabinets that fill the kitchen area of the main school building 
and in other areas of the school were designed and constructed by students. Students have also 
contributed to other areas of the school (e.g., stairs, painting, drywall, electrical). At the time of the site 
visit, the students and teachers were working on landscaping the grounds. 



B. Proj ect Overview 

Problems/Disparities the Project Was Designed to Address 

The David School was designed to address the needs of the surrounding community. At the time 
the school was founded in 1974, many of Floyd County’s residents were undereducated, and this problem 
perpetuated itself with high dropout rates. The Success Bound program, initiated in 1994, takes the 
mission of the David School one step further by providing a framework for assisting students to prepare 
for life after graduation. According to the director, prior to Success* Bound, the goal for most students 
was “getting to the finish line” (i.e., attaining a GED or high school diploma). However, many graduates 
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were uncertain of their plans after David School. With Success Bound, the goal was extended to include 
attainment of a specific educational or vocational goal after graduation. 

Approach 

The Success Bound program started as a pilot project within the David School. It was designed 
to add supplemental training to the school’s curriculum in the areas of pre-employment/work and job 
specific skills. Initially, only 40 students were enrolled in the Success Bound component (the maximum 
number that could be supported with existing funding). Since then, it has become a part of the curriculum 
at the David School. Students are provided academic, vocational, and job training skills through a variety 
of hands-on experiences. Equally important, they are required to create a postsecondary plan that 
identifies specific long-term educational and professional goals, e.g., vocational school, college or 
community college, military, employment. This plan focuses attention on how the school can best serve 
students’ long-term needs — and becomes a standard against which “success” can be measured. 

Status at the Time of the Site Visit 

The David School continues to provide hands-on educational experiences for students in Floyd 
and surrounding counties. The school recently moved into a new building with a modem computer lab 
and expanded vocational facilities. The new building has vastly expanded the school’s capacity to meet 
the needs of the region’s students. It has also further enhanced the likelihood that the David School will 
remain a permanent fixture in the Floyd County. The Success Bound program that started with a segment 
of the program’s students has been fully integrated into the David School. As such, all students must now 
enter the school with a vision for their future. 



C. Activities Undertaken as Part of the ARC Project 
Intake Process 

The intake process has become an important component of the Success Bound approach. Staff 
assess each student to determine his/her academic needs, interests, capabilities, and vocational potential. 2 



2 The director notes that especially with the integration of Success Bound, the school is not in a position to accept some of the region’s hardest-to- 
serve students (e.g., individuals with a history of substance abuse). 
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While referrals are taken from a variety of sources — primarily teachers, principals, and counselors — most 
hear about the school through word of mouth. The school accepts students from 9 th through 12 th grade, 
with occasional exceptions for 8 th graders who are being held back for academic reasons. Interviews and 
home visits are conducted to obtain a better understanding of their needs and interests. Students and 
parents are expected to complete intake forms (Appendix A). These intake forms provide staff with 
detailed information regarding students and parents. For example, the students’ intake form asks about 
their behavior, special needs, reason for interest in the David School, expectations of themselves and their 
teachers, and their relationship with their families. The parent intake form asks similar questions about 
the student, but also gathers information directly about the parent. For example, income level, highest 
grade completed, if they are enrolled in some type of school, and employment status. Each form 
contributed to providing the staff with an overall picture of the students and family prior to admittance 
into the David School. Prospective students also complete a diagnostic test to identify their strengths and 
weaknesses and tailor their coursework accordingly. Applicants can take a student-led tour of the school 
and are encouraged to shadow a David School student for a day. 

Once accepted, students sign a contract that delineates the school’s expectations and basic 
operating procedures (Appendix B). The students are responsible for selecting their classes. The David 
School does not break students into classes by grade or ability, but rather by scheduling limits and the 
student’s personality. With only about 70 students, staff can create classes that will more than likely be 
free of conflict and include students who might interact well. At times, this presents a challenge for 
teachers because there may be three different grade/ability levels in one class. For example, one math 
class might include students who are learning fractions, pre-algebra, geometry, and trigonometry. As 
such, the teacher would be required to create lesson plans that cover all of the varied topics. 

Assessment of Student Progress 

Each student’s progress is planned and assessed through the use of an educational plan and a 
student progress report. The student’s educational plan includes information about the student (i.e., long- 
term goals, interest, and strengths) and a leamer/instructor agreement. The learner agreement states: 

1 have identified the goals below and I choose to work on them at this time. I understand 

that for the successful completion of these goals 1 will need to attend class hours per 

week, from to , complete my assignments, ask for help when I need it, 

and make a genuine effort to leam. If modifications need to be made in my learning plan, 
my instructor and I will make a new agreement. 
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The learner is asked to sign and date the agreement. The instructor agreement, which is viewed as being 
equally important, states: 

As the class instructor, I will do everything possible to help this learner achieve the 
following goals by providing appropriate instruction and monitoring the learner’s 
progress at regular intervals. I understand that if modifications need to be made in the 
learning plan, the learner and I will make a new agreement. 

The student progress report allows the teacher to provide the student, parent, and school 
administration with an overall view of the student’s progress in class. The teacher indicates if the student 
understands the material, applies critical thinking skills, does assigned work, participates in class, and 
cooperates with teachers and other students. The teachers is also asked to comment on the student’s 
conduct, attendance, and if he/she is keeping up with class requirements. At the end of the semester, the 
teacher also indicates whether the work accomplished is sufficient to grant credit for the semester. 

Success Bound on Curriculum and Coursework 

The Success Bound program was initially conceived as a pilot project that would only serve a 
portion (i.e., 40) of the school’s students. The goal was to determine how successful these students would 
be with a more focused and formalized approach to preparing students with life after school. The Success 
Bound approach formalized the planning process and forced students to establish clearer benchmarks for 
themselves. Expectations for the students were higher than in previous years, raising the bar for the kids. 
Students were not just encouraged to have post-graduation plans, but also were expected to have 
outcomes for themselves. The postsecondary education plan details a student’s long- and short-term 
goals, education needs to meet the long-term goal, and the preparation he/she has undertaken to 
accomplish set goal (Appendix C). This approach surfaced as the David School director recognized the 
need to become more accountable to funding agencies and potential funders. 

Initially, funding limited the number of students in this pilot project; otherwise, this approach 
would have been available to all students. Students were selected based on interest in the program, as 
well as parents’ potential involvement. In the initial years of Success Bound, the focus was limited to 
juniors and seniors. Students in this program were taught the core competencies (i.e., reading, math, 
science) and were tracked according to their postsecondary plan into one of the following areas: 

• Service Station Management and Basic Auto Mechanics. Prior to the pilot project, the 
service station was primarily used to provide students with some real-world work experience 
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in customer relations and auto mechanics. With Success Bound, the service station 
curriculum was revised to provide targeted skills that could be used in a variety of local 
employment opportunities — e.g., customer service, bookkeeping. The curriculum for the 
revised program was developed in conjunction with a local vocational school (to maximize 
the likelihood that students would be prepared to complete more comprehensive coursework 
after leaving the David School. This program was discontinued after the closure of the 
service station (due to EPA regulations). In spite of the high costs associated with the 
renovations, the David School director was hopeful that the station would eventually be 
reopened. 

• Carpenter’s Helper, Under Success Bound, the carpentry course was modified to provide 
students with a specific task — building cabinets for the new school. Once the new school had 
been fully outfitted, the students continued making cabinets for low-income families. 
According to the instructor, the benefits are not limited to cabinet making, as students leam 
how to meet schedules and work as a team in an assembly line. 3 Students were also provided 
opportunities to participate in the construction of the new school building. At the time of the 
site visit, students enrolled in carpenter’s helper were helping to assemble the floors, 
windows, stairs, and ceiling that would eventually serve as the school’s carpentry workshop. 

• Apartment Maintenance. This course is designed to teach students how to use common 
tools and repair items around the house. It developed out of the fact that many students were 
assisting, or assuming full responsibility, for maintaining their homes. 

• Computer Training. Since moving into the new school, the computer training component 
has become an important new course for students. The lab is outfitted with state-of-the-art 
equipment, including a large monitor that allows students to view work being performed by 
their instructor. At the time of the site visit, students were being taught word processing 
skills. Depending on the demand, the skill level of the courses might increase. In addition, 
the school was preparing to connect the computers in the lab to the Internet. It is anticipated 
that this will substantially enhance the curriculum associated with the computer course. 

• Child Care. Until recently, the David School housed a licensed preschool and kindergarten. 
Students looking to gain experience in working with young children had the opportunity to 
participate in a variety of activities, e.g., transportation, helping with arts and crafts, 
recreation, reading stories, serving as mentors. This course was discontinued when the David 
School closed its preschool in 1998. 4 

• Food Preparation. Students receive course credit for their food planning and preparation 
responsibilities Specifically, students are required to participation in a variety of food 
preparation activities, including preparing menus and shopping lists, shopping, cooking and 
food preparation, and clean-up. 

Keys class. An important component of the Success Bound program was the Keys class. This 
class, now required of all David School students, is designed to create career awareness for the students. 
The curriculum for the class includes teaching students about: 



3 In an average month, the school’s goal is to produce 20-30 cabinets. 

4 The preschool was closed after the local Headstart Program expanded, thereby diminishing the community’s need for the David School’s center. 



• Making career decisions; 

• Using the labor market information; 

• Preparing resumes; 

• Filling out applications; 

• Interviewing; 

• Being punctual; 

• Maintaining regular attendance; 

• Demonstrating positive attitudes an behavior; 

• Presenting appropriate appearance; 

• Exhibiting good interpersonal relations; and 

Another part of the Keys curriculum includes teaching students listening and communication 
skills, which the principal viewed as being critical for students when trying to get a job or get into school. 
These goals are achieved through traditional teaching methods (i.e., lecture, videos) but also by bringing 
speakers into the class, taking field trips to local colleges, and providing community service, such as 
cleaning up the land around the school and in the community. This course provides students with the 
skills necessary to achieve established goals and expand their view of the possibilities available to them. 

Partnerships 

David School has established partners that assist the school on a daily basis. The Floyd County 
Board of Education provides bus transportation for David School students to a central locale (a 
convenience store not far from the school) in order for the David School bus to pick up students. The 
County also extends accreditation to the David School, and course credits between the two schools are 
interchangeable. There is no financial exchange in this partnership. 

In addition to the Board of Education, the David School has developed ties with the county 
Department of Social Services. The David School has been able to make referrals as needed, and the 
department has served as a source of referrals to the David School. 

Other partners include local community colleges — Prestonsburg, Moorehead State, Berea, and 
Mayo Technical School. As part of the Success Bound approach, David School staff aligned parts of 
their curriculum with coursework offered at these to prepare students for postsecondary challenges. Other 
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benefits have included increased access to the resources available on these campuses and periodic visits to 
the colleges as part of the Keys class. 



D, Problems Encountered 

The David School did not incur many problems in the implementation of the Success Bound 
approach. As such, the following implementation barriers pertain to the operation of the school itself. 

“Those Kids” 

Students who attend the David School are at times labeled as “those kids.” The David School is 
perceived as a school for low achievers and/or for youth with discipline problems. The director 
commented that this label is often used by public school principals, teachers, and parents. During the site 
visit, several students even commented on their original impression of the school; “the school for 
dropouts” and “the dummy school.” These students indicated that their impressions changed as soon as 
they visited the school. Unfortunately, this stereotype does keep some students from attending or parents 
from sending their children. This issue is dealt with on an individual basis. Using the strengths of the 
school (i.e., smaller class size) has proven to be one way to convince potentially hesitant parents or 
students to attend the David School. 

Limited Support for Students at Home 

All David School students come from low-income families whose members are often 
undereducated. In addition, many students do not receive encouragement from home, where there can be 
limited emphasis placed on education. The director indicated that parents who did not do well in school 
are less likely to view education as being critical to their children’s success. In addition, parents may fear 
that, as their children gain vocational skills, they may be forced to leave the area to obtain gainful 
employment. (The area surrounding David School has limited employment opportunities and even fewer 
in highly technical fields.) 
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Staffing 



Due to the limited financial reward for the school’s faculty and the demands placed on these 
teachers, staff turnover has been a problem for the school. According to the director, teachers are asked 
to perform tasks that they would not normally encounter in traditional regular public schools (e.g., 
assisting the principal in home visits, helping in the kitchen, rotating on the bus and van schedule). In the 
past, some teachers who came from traditional public school backgrounds found they were unable to fit 
into the environment at David School. The principal commented that at the David School, “students feel 
as though they have voice in the school and it is expected of David School staff to treat students as young 
adults.” According to the director, however, some individuals have difficulty with this concept. 
Nonetheless, the director indicated that the school has been able to retain a core group of teachers/staff 
(including some former students), thereby reducing the impact of such staff turnover on students. 

Lack of Financial Support in the Community 

The David School has earned the respect of the community but has received limited financial 
support. It is a continual struggle to determine how and where funding will come for the next school 
year. The David School director and staff work continuously to secure funding and raise public 
awareness about the school. Most funding is obtained from outside the state and from individual 
contributions; annually the school receives $50,000 in contributions. 

Lack of Accreditation 

The David School does not meet the state’s education requirements (i.e., Kentucky’s requirement 
for portfolio assessment for all students). The staff have resisted state accreditation because the school’s 
mission is not completely aligned with Kentucky’s educational guidelines and test requirements. This can 
be problematic when requesting funding from some foundations, since they only provide support to 
accredited schools. Only half of the teachers are certified, and this could cause additional problems in 
achieving accreditation. To get around this problem, the local school board has extended accreditation to 
David School, and this is recognized by local community colleges. The granting of accreditation from the 
local school board, which occurred in 1976, has opened more avenues for David School graduates. 
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E. Evaluation and Dissemination 

Evaluation 

The David School has not conducted a formal evaluation of the Success Bound program. 
However, the school is required to report annual statistics regarding the grades and postsecondary 
educational and vocational plans of all graduating students. This information provides insights into the 
extent to which students are meeting the goals outlined in their education plans and progress reports. 

During the site visit, the director also expressed an interest in developing a postsecondary support 
network that could be used in part to document students’ vocational and educational accomplishments 
(the school does not systematically monitor what happens to students after they graduate). 

Dissemination 

David School staff have received considerable attention and praise for their work. About 800 
people a year visit the school, including Kentucky governors, administrators from other school systems, 
and reporters. The director’s office contains numerous newspaper articles that have been written about 
the school. (At the time of the site visit, a reporter and photographer from the Lexington, Kentucky, 
newspaper was at the school preparing a story that appeared soon after.) In addition, a documentary that 
focused on four students was being filmed at the school. Through this attention, the David School has 
been widely disseminated as a success story for all of Appalachia. Even with all this attention, word-of- 
mouth continues to be the best source of dissemination within the community and outside the state, and 
the school’s director continues to be its strongest advocate. 

The David School director commented that they have received about 5 to 10 visits from others 
looking to replicate this approach. Most are outside the state, but several visits have been from local 
districts. One of the area school districts is interested in starting an alternative school and has approached 
the David School director for assistance. Despite their interest in the school, few steps have been taken to 
actually start the school, but David School staff have been eager to share their approach with other 
communities. 
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F. Sustainability and Project Expansion 



Sustainability 

As discussed previously, the ARC-funded Success Bound program has become a permanent and 
integral component of the David School’s approach. Over time, it has become seamlessly integrated into 
the school’s curriculum, transforming everything from the intake process to the day-to-day course 
offerings. Success Bound has even become a coined phrase at the school, with the road leading to the 
campus formally named “Success Bound Road.” In addition, while a postsecondary plan was once 
recommended, it is now required as a condition of graduation. There is no question in the mind of the 
director and staff that Success Bound will remain a permanent fixture at the David School. 

According to the director, the school’s capacity to sustain itself over the longer term was also 
enhanced by the receipt of ARC funding and the successful implementation of the Success Bound 
program. The director noted that ARC funding has given credibility to the school, which, in turn, has 
been a useful tool for leveraging additional funds. In addition, the outcomes focus of Success Bound has 
made it easier for the David School to describe to foundations the specific long-term goals that its 
students are striving to achieve. 

Project Expansion 

The David School recently underwent a significant change when it moved into the new building. 
There are still projects surrounding that move that need to be addressed by the David School staff 
including the installation of the Internet at the school. Students will have access through the state-of-the- 
art computer lab. The lab is currently being used to instruct students on computer application programs 
and will be used in the future for students to access the World Wide Web. Delays have occurred due to 
problems between the installer and the telephone company, but these difficulties were in the process of 
being remedied. Other plans for the new building include the completion of the wood working shop 
(cabinet making) and the classroom/computer lab that will be installed on the second floor of that 
building. 

The next step for David School in regards to project outreach includes working more with 
postsecondary institutions. At the time of the site visit, David School staff were seeking financial support 
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to strengthen the postsecondary component of the program. Additional plans consist of working more 
with parents and the community to increase involvement at the school. 



G. Accomplishments and Outcomes 

The David School has remained in operation for over 26 years. This alone is an indication of the 
success the school has experienced. Since the integration of Success Bound, David School has been more 
focused on what happens to students beyond high school — as opposed to just assuring that they attain the 
short-term goal of graduating high school. As such, the Success Bound program had a significant impact 
on the David School. Specifically: 

• The curriculum went from book-specific to more transferable skills. For example, because of 
Success Bound, the gas station coursework emphasized hands-on experience in running a 
business and handling customer relations — skills that could be transferred to any business. 

• The type of student who attends David School has also changed since Success Bound. Now 
with the full integration of Success Bound, parents and students know ahead of time what is 
expected- — i.e., they must have a plan to continue after high school. Students who are now 
accepted at David must express an interest in long-term plans after high school. 

• Success Bound also changed fundraising strategies. According to the director, the focus has 
shifted from telling stories about helping “hard luck kids” to telling stories about how David 
School has helped students prepare for a more promising future. 

While data are limited, it was apparent after speaking with numerous students that the program 
has had a significant impact on its students. More often than not, students had a positive vision of what 
they would be doing after graduation (e.g., attending community or vocational school). Equally 
important, they were clearly enjoying their educational experiences (many indicated they would not have 
remained in any educational system were it not for the David School). Some attributed the success of the 
David School approach to the family-like atmosphere, others to the down-to-earth teachers, and still 
others to the small class sizes. No matter the reason, it was clear during the conversations with students 
that each had found a part of themselves that was once lost in the public school system — the feeling that 
they were and would continue to be successful. 

Additionally, the impact on the students can be seen in their increased level of self-esteem. Staff 
commented that the students appear more self-confident and have more self-esteem then before the 
Success Bound approach. This may be attributed to the fact students have contributed in some way to the 
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building of the new school, and this has created a sense of ownership among students and staff By 
increasing their level of commitment in the school and providing them a choice in coming to the David 
School, students have bought-in to its approach and take more responsibility for its overall success. 

Another change was in linking student’s schooling with the re-education of their parents. The 
David School has increased its focus on families being involved, not just in the activities at the school and 
their child’s education, but on their own education as well. According to the principal, “It is working 
because you see the kids moving onto education opportunities and their parents increasing their 
opportunities.” This change also appears to have affected the student-parent relationship. Several 
students commented that their parents had enrolled in classes and that they were closer with them since 
coming to the David School. They also indicated that their parents volunteer and come to the school for 
events, which had not happened when they were attending public school. 



H. Lessons Learned by the Project and Recommendations for Other Communities 

Have a vision and a common philosophy. The director suggested that in order for an alternative 
school to be successful, its mission must be clear — not only to faculty and staff, but to students, parents, 
and the surrounding community. Having a clearly stated philosophy has helped the David School stay 
committed to the common vision of helping students at greatest risk of leaving the public school system. 
A primary focus of the David School’s philosophy is its emphasis on postsecondary plans, vocational 
training, and a back-to-the-basics approach to education. Further, the David School tailors its teaching 
style to the educational needs of individual students. Individualized goals are established for each 
student, and the grades that are assigned reflect the extent to which these goals are met. 

Have a clearly defined population who will receive services. According to the director, 
alternative schools cannot try to serve all students in need of additional attention. Rather, to maximize 
their impact in the community, they must define the type of students they are qualified to serve. While 
the David School focuses on students who have recently dropped out or are at risk of dropping out, it is 
not able to serve individuals who have been removed from school due to serious behavior problems. 
Given its limited resources — and the educational needs of its students — the director indicated that David 
School cannot serve as a rehabilitation center for students with severe drug or alcohol problems. 
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Gain commitment from local board of education and community and business leaders. 

According to the director, establishing the need within the community is critical. An important first step 
is to gain buy-in from districts and other community and business leaders. The director suggested that 
creating a public alternative education program is far different from developing a privately, not-for-profit 
institution. While private institutions can determine whom they will serve, public facilities must meet 
state standards/guidelines. The David School did not obtain this level of commitment prior to their 
inception, but with time the Floyd County Board of Education has recognized the David School as an 
important supplement to the Floyd County Education System. Any student who leaves the public school 
for David is viewed as a transfer rather than a dropout. 

The director also suggested that it has been helpful to have local leaders who are willing to 
advocate on the school’s behalf throughout the community. These individuals have been asked to speak 
at official functions and break down barriers that might otherwise exist between the community and the 
school. 



Develop ties with the county department of social services. The director emphasized that, by 
establishing ties with the Floyd County Department of Social Services, the David School has been able to 
make referrals as needed. The department has also served as a source of referrals to the David School. 

Provide opportunities for teachers to collaborate and learn additional skills. According to 
the principal, teachers at alternative schools tend to bum out at a faster rate than do teachers at public 
schools. As such, the director and staff described the need to create an atmosphere designed to retain 
teachers over the longer term. One approach described by the director is to provide staff an opportunity 
to participate in — and determine the content of — professional development activities. Another approach 
is to provide staff regular opportunities to meet and reflect as a group. As discussed previously, David 
School staff meet on a weekly basis to discuss issues associated with the school — and with individual 
students. This time is also used to provide teachers an opportunity to discuss problems, exchange ideas, 
and vent about a student or particular situation. Other opportunities teachers have to feel part of the 
school are through the 1-week orientation prior to the beginning of school and through reflective thinking. 

Use the program to address the educational and vocational needs of parents. The director 
emphasized the need to set up a structure that encourages parents to take advantages of the school’s 
learning opportunities. The school’s intake procedures require that parents become active partners in 
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their children’s education by enhancing their own educational and vocational skills. In addition, the 
school sponsors adult learning classes and will provide parents opportunities to use its computer facilities. 

Reflect and document what is being done. The director expressed the need of nonprofit 
organizations such as the David School to formally document any outcomes or data on the project. This 
will assist when trying to leverage additional resources. He recognized that “foundations want to see the 
outcomes and to know you will be accountable to the support they are providing. They want to ensure 
that you are doing what you promised when requesting funds.” 



I. Summary and Conclusions 

The David School is a remarkable alternative for students who are not functioning in the 
traditional classroom environment. As stated by director of the David School, “This is not a school of 
choice but a school of need.” The ARC grant helped to promote an approach that assisted students in 
focusing more on their long-term goals. While the Success Bound approach started as a pilot project in 
the school, it has been thoroughly integrated into the school. Students are now expected to articulate a 
plan for themselves once out of high school. According to the school’s director, “Once a school for 
‘dropouts,’ the David School has become a school of ‘success.’” The school focuses heavily on 
vocational education and on providing students with skills that are transferable in numerous settings — i.e., 
work, vocational school, or college. Over the course of 5 years since the implementation of Success 
Bound, the school has focused on the role of parents at the school and in the lives of their children. 
Parents have become a more visible at the school and are expected to enroll in adult education courses if 
they have not received a diploma or GED. Between encouraging parents to increase their education and 
requiring students to focus on life beyond high school, the David School and Success Bound have proven 
to be a successful way to address the needs of Floyd County, Kentucky, and they have every intention of 
continuing to serve the most needy students in Appalachia. 
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Appendix A: Student and Parent Intake Forms 



Date 

Age 

Social Security No. 



Student Intake Information 

Student’s Name Date of Birth 

Last First Middle 

Address City/State Zip Code 

Telephone No. (1) (2) (3) 

Parent(s)/Guardian(s) 

Do you have a driver’s permit/license? Automobile? Insurance? 

Have you ever been retained? 

Last School Attended Last Year Attended 

Grade Level When Leaving School (Circle One) 8 9 10 11 12 Total Credits 

List Types of Special Education and/or Remedial Classes (if any) 



List Types of Testing (if any) 

How many days of school did you miss - last semester, last year? 

Why? 

Have you ever been consequented for negative behavior? If so, list those behaviors: 



Have you ever been consequented for alcohol, marijuana, or drug abuse 

(prescription/nonprescription)? 

Explain: 



Have you ever been convicted of a misdemeanor/felony crime against a person/property? 
Explain: 

Any Suspensions? If so, for what reason? 

Any Expulsions? If so, for what reason? 
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Student Intake Information (continued 2) 



How did you hear about The David School? 

Why are you interested in our school? 

Who do you know who attends school here? 

How important is school to you? 

Why? 

What is your interest in reference to career, work, college, vocational school etc... 



What do you consider as your best subject? Why? 

What do you consider is your least favorite subject? Why? 

What are some positive things you can tell me about your last school? 

What are some concerns you have about your last school? 

What are your expectations of a teacher? 

What are your expectations of yourself? 

What are your extra-curricular activities? Hobbies? Sports? 

What do you understand to be the expectation of a student at The David School? Explain: 
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Student Intake Information (continued 3) 



Name of Parent/Guardian 

Mother Occupation 

Education 



Father Occupation 

Education 



Family Income (Total) 










Sources: 


Wages 


Child Support 


KTAP 






Food Stamps 


Social Security 


SSI 


Other 



Names of brother and/or sisters: 

Age Education 

Age Education 

Age Education 



Number living in household 

Impressions 

Mother/Guardian: 



Father/Guardian: 



Potential Student: 



Other Information/Comments: 



O 

ERIC 
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The David School 
Parent Registration Form 



1999-2000 

David School, David, KY 
41616 



Name 






Social 


Security 


Address 










Street 




(Jity 


State Zip Lode 


Home 




Work 




Other 


Birthdate 




Age 


Male 


Female 


Number of Years 


Out of 




Highest 


Grade 


Last School 








Date 


Race: White, not 




Black, not 




Asian/Pacific 


American 




Hispanic 






Married 


Married 


Single 


Separated Divorced Widowed 


Number of People Living 


in Your 


Number of 


HusbandAVife(s) 










Highest Grade 


Your Mother 


Highest 


Grade Your Father 


Do you have other family members who would like information about our 












Name 




Address 


Phone 



Who referred you to The David School? How did you 


hear about The David School? 


Courts/ Judicial 


Board of Education 


Family/Friend 


SDA 


KET/GED on TV 


Other Public Agency 


Community Action Agency 


Media/Poster Brochure 


(DES, DSI, DSS) 


Community College 


Technical Education 


Other: 


College University 


One-Stop Center 





Other Information About Yourself: (Mark all that apply) 


U.S. Citizen 


Homeless 


Veteran 


Migrant 


Disabled 


Employed Full-Time 


Immigrant 


Where? 


Other Institutions 


How Long? 


Registered Voter 


Employed Part-Time (less than 30 hrs) 


Adult in Rural Area 


Where? 


Correctional Facility 


How Many Hours? 


Enrolled in College 


How Long? 


Where? 


Unemployed and Seeking Employment 


Enrolled in Voc-Tech School 


Unemployed and Not Seeking Employment 


Where? 
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Please list the names and ages of the children, age 18 or under you have legal responsibility for: 


Child’s Name 


Age 


School 


SSN 


Birthdate 


Child’s Name 


Age 


School 


SSN 


Birthdate 


Child’s Name 


Age 


School 


SSN 


Birthdate 


Child’s Name 


Age 


School 


SSN 


Birthdate 


Family Income 


Receiving 


p%:;: jjj GEI) 


Have you ever attended 
an Adult Education 


□ Under $9,000 

□ $10,000- $19,999 


□ tanf 

1 1 Disability 


Have you ever taken 
the GED test? 




Yes 

When? 


No 


□ $20,000 -$29,999 


1 1 Unemployment 


Yes No 




Where? 




Insurance 


When? 






□ $30,000 -$39,999 


1 1 Public Assistance 


Where? 


Instructor: 




□ Over $40,000 














Passed? Yes 

No 





The David School is not only committed to helping its youth, but also the parents of the youth. 
Please check below all the areas in which you feel The David School could help you. 


0 Earn a GED 


0 Improve My Ability to Spell 


0 Earn Diploma from Alternative High School 


0 Improve My Math Skills 


0 Earn Other Training (Post Secondary, Mayo, etc.) 


0 Prepare for a Career in 


0 Enter the Military 


0 Register to Vote 


0 Get a Job 


0 Help Children with Their Homework 


0 Leam to Use Community Services and Resources 


0 Leam to use Banking Services 


0 Leam about Wellness/Health 


0 Obtain a Library Card 


0 Leam Basic Skills for Employment 


0 Obtain a Driver’s License 


0 Leam about Family Life Skills 


0 Receive U.S. Citizenship 


0 Participate in Activities at my Child’s School 


0 Leam English as a Second Language 


0 Improve Skills to Help Child Succeed 


0 Be Removed from Public Assistance 


0 Leam to Participate in the Civic/Community Activities 


0 Obtain Job Advancement 


0 Take the GED Practice Test 


0 Job Retention 


0 Improve my Ability to Read 


0 Take a Test to gain Employment (CLD, etc.) 




OTHER: 
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Appendix B: Student Contract 



STUDENT CONTRACT 



I understand that it is a privilege to attend The David School, rather than a right. Further, I 

understand that if I am to benefit fully from what the teachers and staff offer me, I must fulfill 

certain responsibilities. Among These: 

• I will become aware of the overall academic requirements and of the requirements of each 
class, and with the help of my teachers, I will strive to meet those requirements. 

• I will respect the rights of others, including my teachers, fellow students, and anyone who 
works at the school or visits the school. 

• I will attend classes every day. I realize that if I am not here, I cannot take advantage of 
what The David School offers. I understand that I will not be able to graduate if my 
attendance is less than 90 percent. 

• I will come to school prepared to leam and I will do my very best while I'm here. I know 
that just being here physically is not enough; therefore, I will bring my brain to school with 
me every day, and it will be open and willing to leam. 

• I will prepare myself to, be an independent person, able to set goals, make rational 
decisions and help myself to a productive future. Before I am graduated, I will explore my 
options and implement a plan to guide me after I leave here. 

• I will have a positive attitude about myself, about the school, about learning, and about my 
classmates. I know that I can make the best use of my time in school only if I have a 
positive attitude. I also understand that only with a positive attitude can I relate well with 
my teachers and my fellow classmates. 

• I will strive to become the best person I can be. In doing so; 

1 1 will commit myself to being drug and alcohol free. 

2. 1 will not curse or use inappropriate language around my teachers or my classmates. 

3. 1 will not use any language, gesture or other sign that puts down other people. 

4. 1 will be respectful of other people even when 1 disagree with them. 

5. 1 will be courteous and polite in all my dealings with teachers and classmates. 

6. 1 will obey the rules on smoking, transportation, lunchroom and other areas of the school. 

7. 1 will keep myself physically clean and presentable. 

8. 1 will feed my body and my mind wisely and well. 

9. 1 will ask for help when 1 cannot solve a problem by myself. 



Signature 

Name (please print). 
Date 
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Appendix C: Post Secondary Education Plan 



THE DAVID HIGH SCHOOL 
POST SECONDARY EDUCATION PLAN 



NAME: 

DATE OF GRADUATION: 

LONG TERM JOB/CAREER GOAL: 

Physician specializing in Pediatrics 

EDUCATION NEEDED: 

Bachelor's of Science 
Major: Biology/Pre-Medicine 

Prestonsburg Community College 

Prestonsburg, KY 

-and- 

Thomas More College 
Crestview Hills, KY 

PREPARATION: 

High School Diploma - received January 23, 1997 
Applications - PCC application completed and enrolled 

Thomas More College application completed and submitted 
Financial Aid Application - completed and submitted 
ACT Test- taken December 14, 1996 

SHORT TERM JOB/CAREER GOAL: 

Working at Hardee's Full-time 

Looking for part-time or volunteer work in the medical field 

PREPARATION: 

Job Search 
Resume - completed 

I certify that outlined above is my Post Secondary Education Plan . 



Student 



Principal 



Date 



Date 




5 
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Michelin Learning Centers 




Project Location Greenville, Anderson, and Spartanburg, South Carolina 

Grant Recipient State of SC Office of the Governor for the Michelin Tire Corporation 

ARC Number CO 10947 J 



ARC Project Type Adult Literacy 



Grant Amount 
Matching Funding 
Dates of Site Visit 
Site Visitors 



$250,000 

$85,551 

April 18-19,2000 

Brian Kleiner and Glenn Nyre 



Project Abstract 



Despite its growing prosperity, the Appalachian region of South Carolina has not yet outgrown 
some of the social ills that afflict poorer rural areas. One of these is under-education, including 
illiteracy and poor basic math and computer skills. From the perspective of many corporations, 
an undereducated workforce can potentially compromise the quality of products and overall 
profits. Thus, there appears to exist a growing interest among corporations in promoting the 
continuing education of workers. 

The flattening of organization in manufacturing operations in evidence at Michelin requires a 
greater degree of responsibility, more flexibility, and a wider range of knowledge and skills on 
the part of workers. It also requires that they are literate, competent in math, and computer 
savvy. The ARC grant for the Michelin Learning Centers project was an initiative aimed at 
improving the basic reading, writing, math, and computer skills of employees within the 
Michelin Tire Corporation. Under the period of the ARC grant, the approach of this initiative 
involved the installment of three learning centers, the crafting and use of an assessment 
instrument for all current and new employees, and the design of a curriculum for use in the 
learning centers for the remediation of skills, as well as for job training and other kinds of 
continuing education. 
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Michelin Learning Centers 

State of SC Office of the Governor for the Michelin Tire Corporation 



A. Background 

Community Characteristics 

The Appalachian region of South Carolina is in the midst of a significant economic boon, as 
informally evidenced by extensive business and housing construction and road improvements. Unlike 
many more depressed Appalachian regions, new industries continue to move to the area because of a 
business-friendly tax structure. In South Carolina as a whole, more than 300,000 jobs have been created 
in the last 7 years, and unemployment is currently at a low 4 percent. Greenville is one of the largest 
cities in the northwest area of the state, and within it and the surrounding area are a variety of large 
corporations. They include, most notably, the Michelin Tire Corporation and BMW’s first full U.S. 
manufacturing facility. According to a recent survey conducted by the Greenville Chamber of Commerce, 
diverse industries are relocating to the area at a rapid pace. Service industries are growing the fastest, 
with about 21 percent of new opportunities coming from this sector. Manufacturing and government 
positions follow closely, with approximately 1 9 percent and 1 8 percent, respectively. 

Characteristics of the Grant Recipient Organization 

The grant recipient for the Michelin Learning Centers project was the Division of Education 
within the South Carolina Office of the Governor. This office was charged with overseeing activities 
within the project and allocating ARC funds to Michelin Tire Company to initiate adult learning centers at 
its plants in the towns of Greenville, Spartanburg, and Anderson. Although the state controlled the grant 
money and set some guidelines for the planning and implementation of the project, Michelin took most of 
the responsibility for the project’s design and implementation during the period of the ARC grant. 

The Michelin Corporation, founded in France in 1889, now employs over 120,000 people 
worldwide and has a business presence in 170 countries. Michelin has 14 plants in North America, half 
of which are located in South Carolina. 



B. Proj ect Overview 

Problems/Disparities the Project Was Designed to Address 

Despite its growing prosperity, this Appalachian region of South Carolina has not yet outgrown 
some of the social ills that afflict poorer rural areas. One of these is a high level of illiteracy. Twenty- 
five percent of the adult population in South Carolina is at the lowest level of literacy (Level 1 - 
“significant literacy needs”). Across the 46 counties in the state with populations of at least 5,000, Level 
1 literacy ranges from 15 percent to 46 percent. Greenville County’s Level 1 literacy rate is 20 percent, 
although the rate in the city of Greenville itself is 28 percent. 

While concerns over levels of adult literacy are not new, the nature of these concerns has changed 
significantly in light of the stringent demands of the workplace in the information age. In fact, one of the 
National Education Goals states that “Every adult American will be literate and will possess the 
knowledge and skills necessary to compete in a global economy and exercise the rights and 
responsibilities of citizenship.” This is a recognition that many of those who need to improve their 
literacy skills are not in schooling situations. 

From the perspective of many corporations, an undereducated workforce can potentially 
compromise the quality of products and overall profits. Thus, there is a growing interest among 
corporations in promoting the continuing education of workers. This is especially true at Michelin Tire 
Corporation, which has in recent years changed its means of operation on production floors within its 
plants. Unlike traditional factory practices, wherein production workers are trained in a small number of 
highly specialized skills, current Michelin practice involves an expansion and diversification of the skills 
of its workers. Manufacturing operations now consist of “cells” or “teams” of 6 to 10 employees who are 
cross-trained on each aspect of the cell. 

One site visit interviewee explained this concept by using the metaphor of a wheel, where the 
spokes represent team members responsible for the various domains that feature in the work and goals of 
that team, such as maintenance, quality, safety, production, cost, and human resources. Each team 
member is primarily responsible for one domain, but is trained in all of them. As a result, much decision 
making is delegated into the hands of production floor workers, allowing a “business unit leader” to be 
responsible for as many as 60 people across three teams, each with a supervisor, because less input, 
guidance, and decision making are needed from management. 





This flattening of organization in manufacturing operations requires a greater degree of 
responsibility, more flexibility, and a wider range of knowledge and skills on the part of workers. It also 
requires that they are literate, competent in math, and computer savvy. At the time of the ARC grant, 
Michelin had determined that much of its workforce required remediation in basic skills such as reading 
writing and math, and was computer illiterate. 



Approach 

The ARC grant for the Michelin Learning Centers project was an initiative aimed at improving 
the basic reading, writing, math, and computer skills of employees within the Michelin Tire Corporation. 
The original goals of the project were to: 

• Establish learning centers in each of the three Michelin facilities in the Appalachian 
region; 

• Design an assessment instrument set within a job-relevant context; 

• Implement the learning centers, providing learners with both traditional and 
electronic education media in an educational setting; and 

• Develop and enact a plan for informing employees about educational requirements 
and opportunities. 

Michelin’s promotion of the continuing education of its employees is evidenced in the following 
statement published in its final report on the ARC-funded Michelin Learning Centers project: 



The Michelin Lifelong Learning Centers are part of our vision to continue to provide for 
the full development of the capabilities of our employees. We are striving to become a 
Learning Organization characterized by an environment within which individual 
employees are given opportunities to grow and develop in their knowledge and skills. 
We view this as part of the lifelong learning process. 



This commitment was also reflected in the company’s provision of resources, staff, and upper- 
management support for the learning centers initiative. Under the period of the ARC grant, the approach 
of this initiative involved the installment of three learning centers, the crafting and use of an assessment 
instrument for all current and new employees, and the design of a curriculum for use in the learning 
centers for the remediation of skills, as well as for job-training and other kinds of continuing education. 
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Status at the Time of the Site Visit 



At the time of the site visit, the activities initiated under the ARC grant were still active, with 
significant modifications and expansions. Now a part of Michelin’ s operating budget, with some 
instructional support provided by the county’s adult education program, the three learning centers 
continue to take in new learners. However, the purposes of their visits are different in that unlike the 
period under the ARC grant, there is currently very little need for remediation. As detailed later, the 
number of basic-skills-deficient employees has been reduced to almost none. In addition, new employees 
must not only have either a high school diploma or a general equivalency diploma (GED), but also must 
take a 4-hour screening test. The current and projected future focus of the Michelin Learning Centers is 
the use of these sophisticated educational resources for the training of employees in a wide range of job- 
related skills. 



C. Activities Undertaken as Part of the ARC Project 

The activities undertaken for the project involved the coordinated effort of a team consisting of 
the ARC grant manager, the corporate production training manager, three Michelin facility training 
managers, three learning center coordinators, three workforce specialists, three learning center instructors, 
one adult education director, and one adult education teacher. Players on this team arrived during 
different phases and were responsible for different facets of the project. Meetings were held monthly 
during the formative phase, and efforts were reportedly highly collaborative. 

Establish Learning Centers 

Before the advent of the Michelin Learning Centers, besides individual and sporadic cases of 
tutoring in adult basic education, there was little done (aside from on-the-job-training) to promote the 
continuing education of Michelin employees. Moreover, even if in 1992 there were a systematic effort on 
the part of Michelin to encourage or require the continuing education of its employees, there existed no 
onsite central locations to house such endeavors. For this reason, the first objective of the Michelin 
Learning Centers project was to install learning centers on site at three of its plants in Appalachian South 
Carolina. 
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Three learning centers were established at each of its Appalachian facilities — one at US1, 
Michelin’s Greenville plant; another at US2, in Anderson; and another at US3, in Spartanburg. An 
important aim of the project was to provide learners with an attractive and comfortable environment 
conducive to learning. As described in the final report on the project, “Every effort is made to remove the 
pressures of the manufacturing environment from the learner’s mind while in the learning center.” In 
addition, it was decided that the learning centers should be highly accessible and within easy walking 
distance of the production floor. It was also noted, on the other hand, that centers should not be too close 
to the production floor, because learners should be made to feel that their participation is private and 
confidential. These conflicting pressures argue for a center location that is accessible and inviting, but not 
too close to operations. 

For the most part, the original learning center spaces installed during the ARC grant met these 
conditions (although the one at US1 was in recent years moved out of the administration building to be 
closer to the production floor, and the one at US3 moved away from the floor to the administration 
building). Each of the learning centers was furnished with computers, small libraries, and comfortable, 
divided workspaces. Each computer was fitted with appropriate software purchased with ARC funds 
once the basic curriculum had been developed. 

Design and Implement an Assessment Instrument 

The second objective of the Michelin Learning Centers project was to design and implement an 
assessment instrument with the ultimate aim of ensuring that all hourly employees had a level of basic 
skills adequate for their job performance. The end result of this process was the crafting and use of an 
assessment instrument known as the Workplace Skills Inventory (WSI). 

In the design phase of the project, a review was carried out of standard tests of generic basic skills 
for adults, such as the Test of Adult Basic Education (TABE). However, since one aim of the project was 
to employ a “functional context approach” to learning (i.e., setting the instrument within a job-relevant 
context), it was decided that a company-specific assessment instrument would be preferable, since it 
would reflect the workplace skills in which the company was most interested. This was accomplished 
through a review of research on workplace testing, close observation of production areas, and interviews 
with workers in each plant regarding operations, tasks, and special jargon used within their work areas. In 
addition, printed materials, such as time cards, were analyzed for required reading levels. 
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With these data in hand, the next step in devising the WS1 involved writing tasks for inclusion in 
the instrument that simulated job activities and at the same time tested relevant basic reading and math 
skills. The draft of the assessment instrument was reviewed by project staff and by four adult education 
directors, several workforce specialists, and an adult education professor at the University of South 
Carolina. After consequent revisions, the project team included 12 tasks that formed the basis for the 
WS1. 



The WS1 was then evaluated by testing it on applicants, rather than current employees. It was 
determined that despite the instrument’s job-related content, applicants with strong basic skills and no 
knowledge of tire building could be successful. Thus, the project team concluded that the WS1 should be 
considered a valid test of basic skills, and not a test of job knowledge. 

Using the WS1, assessment was carried out at the three Michelin plants. Testing was originally 
planned to be the first step in the process of recertification of production workers who were evaluated 
every 2 years. However, to expedite this process and make way for further training programs, the testing 
schedule was accelerated for some workers. It should be noted that Michelin tried to avoid treating the 
WS1 as a “test,” fearing that this would send the wrong message to workers who might feel as if their jobs 
could potentially be threatened if they “failed.” In addition, the site visit liaison (who served as the 
Greenville learning center coordinator and the main Michelin contact with ARC) explained that the WS1 
is not a “scientific” instrument, meaning that it should simply serve as a rough measure of basic skills and 
as an indicator of areas for improvement - basically, a diagnostic instrument. 

As a result of company-wide testing, approximately 40 percent of production workers required 
some form of remediation. As of June 1993, 1,759 employees were assessed (1,006 in Greenville, 481 in 
Anderson, and 272 in Spartanburg), with 741 enrolled in the learning centers. The cutoff point for the 
WS1 was a correct response rate within the range of 87-95 percent, with 87-91 being marginal. The tests 
of individuals who did not reach a score of 95 were reviewed to identify specific basic skills that needed 
improvement. Those workers requiring some form of remediation were informed that they should attend 
the learning centers’ programs. 

Develop and Deliver the Curriculum 

The curriculum for remediation developed within the learning centers involved an instructional 
module addressing each task on the WS1, so that individual results could be reviewed by instructors for 
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areas needing improvement. In many cases, all that was required was a short coaching session on those 
parts of the WSI that indicated areas in which improvement was needed. Although the project team 
researched existing adult-oriented basic skills software systems, they determined that no one system 
would be able to adequately meet the needs of all learners. They therefore decided that the learning 
centers should include an array of customized resources, such as selected basic skills computer software, 
books, workbooks, cassettes, and videos. Efforts were made to integrate job-related materials into the 
curriculum. 

A “prescription sheet” was developed for instructors that matched skill weaknesses with 
appropriate lessons and a variety of resources to assist in remediation. For example, if an individual was 
found to need work on “using table of contents, index, appendix, glossary, systems or subsystems,” he or 
she might be instructed to refer to the following resources, including a job-related workbook, a book 
chapter, and lessons from a computer software program: 

• Michelin Manual Sections Exercise 

• Document Skills for Life and Work , pp. 22-23 

• * Activity — Lessons 5 and 6, Sect.l 

The final report on the project noted which features were considered important in selecting learning 
center software: 

• Appeal to adults through its visuals and its approach to the lessons. 

• Have simple log-on and exit procedures. 

• Teach the skills we identified through literacy task analysis. 

• Be applicable for those who want to upgrade their skills to meet personal goals. 

• Use up-to-date computer technology (CD-ROM, laser disk/interactive video). 

• Provide training for learning center staff and teachers. 

• Have a data management file. 

• Have a toll-free telephone line for assistance. 

The software selected for the learning centers included “The Ready Course: Reading to Educate 
and Develop Yourself,” “Modumath,” “Skills Bank,” “GED 2000,” “I Want to Read,” and “French in 
Action.” 
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The learning centers were staffed by instructors who were not Michelin Employees. Current 
instructors told the site visitors that staffing learning centers with non-Michel in personnel is important, 
because it allows workers to gain confidence in their teachers without fearing any negative repercussions 
from slow or poor learning. One explained that, “Because Em not a company employee, they know it’s 
confidential, they can vent. . .” 

The current instructors provided a set of characteristics necessary for a good learning center 
instructor. Most importantly, they said an instructor must be a “people person,” i.e., someone who can 
interact with people at all levels, put learners at ease, gain their trust, reassure them, and so on. 
Instructors should also have a positive attitude, an education training background, and good computer 
skills. He or she should be flexible, organized, and adaptable. One current instructor explained that the 
position requires the wearing of many hats at once: “I’ve learned to be the most flexible person I’ve ever 
met. Eve been a marketing person, a teacher, and a coordinator.” 

Develop a Communication Plan 

The final objective of the Michelin Learning Centers project was to develop and implement a 
communication plan to inform employees about the learning centers, the WS1, and the basic skills 
improvement program. This aspect of the plan was critical not just in informing employees, but also in 
enlisting the support of Michelin employees at all levels. At meetings that included supervisors, training 
facilitators, plant managers, and the ARC grant manager, a communications package was distributed to 
supervisors responsible for presenting information regarding the plan to employees in their charge. These 
meetings included statements by plant managers aimed at convincing all in attendance of the importance 
of continuing education and facilitating the development and maintenance of a competent, literate 
workforce. Furthermore, supervisors took the WS1 themselves in order to provide them with a better 
understanding of the instrument. 

The communications package included the following: 

• Overhead transparencies of key points in the company’s Employee Development 
Model, Manufacturing Certification Program, and new post-certification standards. 

• Lifelong Learning Center brochures listing types of classes, software, and equipment 
in the learning centers, as well as information on hours of operation and the names 
and phone numbers of learning center coordinators and instructors. 
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• A short video featuring comments by the CEO of Michelin North American, a 
message from plant managers, and a “movie tour” of the learning centers. 

• A list of questions and answers about the learning center and details about 
participation. 

• A personal letter from the plant manager encouraging participation. 

Additional efforts were made to spur interest in the learning centers, such as open houses with 
refreshments and the offering of door prizes. Open house visitors were able to sit at computers to test the 
software, look through the libraries, and register for prizes such as fishing rods, radios, and calculators. 



D. Problems Encountered 

Problems reportedly faced during the timeframe of the ARC grant mainly involved lapses in 
communication among participating parties, some delays in program implementation and produce design, 
and resistance to change on the part of Michelin employees. None of these problems seriously 
compromised the aims of the project. 

Communication and Buy-in 

It is to be expected that profound changes in corporate policy will lead to some resistance to 
change from within. There were two fronts of resistance to the Michelin Learning Centers project, one 
from the ranks of the production workers and one from management. After learning of the new company 
policy regarding basic skills testing, many of the production workers reportedly expressed concern and 
apprehension. Many feared for their jobs, and efforts were taken to reassure workers that although they 
would need to demonstrate sufficient basic skills in reading, math, and computer usage, they would be 
fully and patiently supported in the process. In fact, this promise appears to have been respected, as 
evidenced by the few remaining workers still yet to pass the WS1, in some cases even after several years 
of continuing efforts. 

Some workers were reluctant to visit the learning centers, reportedly fearing the stigma and 
embarrassment attached to remediation. Further, many workers view voluntary continuing education as 
unnecessary and burdensome. Indeed, over the lifespan of the Michelin Learning Centers, there have 
been relatively small numbers of “volunteer” learners. Although it was explained that during the ARC 
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grant period, individuals came to the learning centers for such things as to prepare for their GED, to 
practice on a computer, to learn typing, or to borrow a book, the majority of those who attended the 
centers came because their jobs required it. This is to be expected, given that there were few incentives 
for volunteer participation and workers put in long hours and had other personal responsibilities. 
However, there were a few instances reported of employee’s spouses taking advantage of the centers, 
which is encouraged, and some parents have come to the centers in order to brush up on certain skills to 
help their children in mathematics classes and have even brought their children for homework assistance. 

Resistance to the learning centers also came from above, with some in management not buying in 
to the initiative. While the learning centers were implemented fully, two of the plants were not involved 
in project planning, and this exclusion might have hardened their resistance. According to the final 
report: 



Too much had been decided by corporate and the early members of the Project Team 
before the local plants were informed. When their input was sought, it was to determine 
how they were going to implement our plan. We believe that this lack of input has had a 
major effect upon the level of involvement we have gotten from some plant management. 

Another problem was that the project team was not able to adequately coordinate with and 
communicate information about the project with newer members of the team and other Michelin 
departments, with the result being that collaboration was at times strained. For example, the final report 
notes that months of effort went into researching motion software to run different laser disk programs. It 
was then discovered that experts within Michelin’s Information Services Department had known what 
item was needed from the start: “Hours of time [could have been saved] and lots of grief could have been 
avoided had we known about and used this resource that was available to us.” 

Budget Constraints 

Several problems relating to cost were encountered. First, an insufficient amount of cost research 
led to the late realization that the intended software was more expensive than anticipated. It was decided 
that rather than furnishing each learning center with complete adult education software systems, a more 
selective process was necessary. Second, budget constraints limited the kinds of hardware that could be 
purchased by the project. 
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E. Evaluation and Dissemination 

Evaluation 

There was no outside evaluation of the Michelin Learning Centers project. However, an internal 
evaluation was conducted using the C1PP model (Context-Input-Process-Product), employing interviews, 
document analysis, observation, and test data. The evaluation focused on whether the project's purpose 
was agreed on by all parties (context), whether resources were adequate (input), whether procedures were 
sufficient for accomplishing project goals (process), and whether the projects goals were achieved 
(product). Evaluation was carried out during the formation of the project, as well as after the ARC grant 
period ended, by learning center coordinators, corporate training staff, and workforce specialists on the 
project team. 

Dissemination 

The site visit liaison noted that the Michelin Learning Centers project garnered considerable 
interest from other companies and organizations. For instance, representatives from companies such as 
Dupont and Milliken have visited Michelin in order to learn about the development of the learning 
centers. In addition, presentations about the Michelin project were made to Continuing Education Deans 
at Greenville Technical College and Tri-County Technical College, both of whom have become partners 
in some of the more advanced technical training for employees. 



F. Sustainability and Project Expansion 
Sustainability 

All three of the Michelin Learning Centers are continuing to operate some 7 years after the ARC 
grant, and are fully funded and maintained by Michelin. This support reflects the company's recognition 
that a better educated workforce benefits the company as well as its employees. The site visit liaison 
noted that, “People make those tires, and we want the best workforce possible.” In addition, the company 
appreciates the potential value of the learning centers as facilities for all kinds of computer-based job 
training. Indeed, the main purpose of the learning centers has transformed from remediation of basic 





skills to training. It was explained that the learning centers are currently viewed as “a normal part of 
doing business ” 

Project Expansion 

Although the learning centers are still active, their purposes and methods have changed 
considerably since the period of the ARC grant. Nonetheless, the original ARC-funded learning centers 
provided the impetus for the recognition that the educational resources available in the centers could be 
used for many kinds of job training. The shift from remediation to training has resulted in a modified 
curriculum and a broad set of resources within the learning centers. Learning center participation is 
currently fairly robust at the three plants, but this is especially true at the US1 facility. For example, 
during 1999, the US1 learning center had 662 users with 1 1,505 hours. From January to March of 2000, 
it has already seen 289 users with over 4,300 hours. 

The WS1 has been phased out, since the vast majority of the Michelin workforce has successfully 
passed it and a new test has been developed for new hires. It was explained that only 15 production 
workers at US1, and only 5 at U S3, have yet to pass the WS1 test. These remaining individuals are being 
provided with individual tutoring. For example, the US1 learning center invites volunteer tutors from the 
Greenville Literacy Association to work one to one with workers still needing remediation. It should be 
noted that no Michelin employee has ever been fired for failure to pass the WS1. 

The expansion of the learning centers has involved the replacement of the original ARC-funded 
computers, as well as the addition of software and other educational resources. The computers operated 
within the learning centers are now leased. The US1 learning center currently leases 1 1 computers, 5 of 
which are networked. US2 currently has 8 computers, and US3 has 6. Exactly half of the computers at 
these learning centers are networked. Networking allows for training software that is available across 
learning center facilities on the company’s intranet system. While US1 has by far the most software, all 
of the sites have increased their inventory of software over the years. 

Two of the three learning centers are currently staffed by instructors who are non-Michelin 
employees. These instructors are paid in part as contract workers by Michelin and in part by local county 
adult education providers. They serve mainly as facilitators within the learning centers, leading learners 
to resources, advising on computer use, maintaining the centers’ operations, marketing the learning center 
services to all levels of employees, and keeping close contact with supervisors to identify new learning 
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needs. The US3 learning center is no longer staffed by an instructor, since the majority of work done 
there is training that requires little instruction. The learning center coordinator at US3 is available as a 
resource, however, if problems arise. 

As noted earlier, the new focus of the Michelin learning centers is on job training. This allows 
individuals to self-train on their own schedules and avoids the difficulties of scheduling and coordinating 
training classes. In addition, the learning centers provide an environment away from the production floor 
that is conducive to learning. Examples of training include ISIS training (basic competence in a variety of 
software programs, including Excel, NT, Netscape, Microsoft Word, Security, and ccMail), training for 
level tests that employees must pass for promotions (e.g., algebra, trigonometry), operator maintenance 
training, fork lift training, and so on. Much of the training software that is applicable across plants is 
loaded on Michelin’s intranet. 

Instructors noted that some resistance from workers and management to the learning centers 
continues. For instance, many workers are still leery of computers, and few employees visit the learning 
centers unless it is necessary for their jobs. One instructor noted that, “If you don’t have something they 
think they need, they’re not going to come,” adding that some supervisors are less than tolerant about 
workers who spend too much time in the learning centers, and that workers who sense this might be 
apprehensive about attending. As one instructor said, “When a supervisor asks ‘When are you going to 
be done up there?’ rather than ‘How is it going and what are you learning?’ a whole different set of 
messages are being sent. We are trying to encourage the latter.” Volunteer participation might also be 
rare because few incentives are offered and relatively little is done by management to promote voluntary 
continuing education. 

In addition, some of the techno logy- fearing old guard within upper management resists 
movement toward making all training available on desktops, insisting instead that training continue to be 
held in more traditional settings, such as the classroom or on the production floor. Persuading upper 
management of the benefits of desktop training is an important current goal among learning center 
advocates at Michelin. 

Future plans include making Michelin training software available on the Internet so that 
employees may train and leam at home. Moreover, with respect to the physical learning centers 
themselves, Michelin appears to be committed to introducing “new ways of continuing to leam in that 
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environment.” As one company trainer said, “Even the office employees need to get away from the noise 
and interruptions of their cubicles in order to concentrate in a learning environment.” 



G. Accomplishments/Outcomes 

Overall, Michelin employees are better skilled in reading, writing, basic math, and computers 
than they were prior to the learning centers. This is evidenced by the few remaining workers still 
requiring remediation in basic skills at the three plants. Further, the Michelin Learning Centers project 
satisfied its principal objectives during the period of the ARC grant. With respect to the first objective, 
learning centers were installed in three of Michelin’s Appalachian facilities. The centers were 
conveniently located and provided comfortable and inviting spaces for learners. As for the second 
objective, a job-related assessment instrument was successfully designed and implemented across the 
three Michelin Appalachian plants. The instrument proved to be an adequate measure of employee basic 
skill deficits and gaps. 

The third objective of the project was to operate the learning centers. By June of 1993, 1,759 
production workers had been assessed, and of these, 741 had enrolled in a learning center. Further, a 
small number of employees voluntarily attended a learning center for a variety of purposes, such as GED 
preparation, practice on computers, and improving typing skills. Given the current very low numbers of 
workers still requiring remediation, the curriculum implemented in the learning centers appears to have 
adequately addressed the basic skill weaknesses of participants. 

Finally, with respect to the project’s fourth objective, a communication plan was developed and 
carried out with a moderate degree of success. This plan was well devised and orchestrated, and it 
provided a solid foundation for worker participation, as production workers were successfully informed 
about assessment requirements. However, it should be noted that while workers were well informed 
about the centers and assessment requirements, more might have been done to encourage voluntary 
participation in continuing education activities. Nonetheless, given the project’s primary aim of 
assessment and remediation, the communication plan did adequately address this goal. 

In the years following ARC-funding, the learning centers have been sustained, expanded, and 
modified. With the move away from remediation to the current emphasis on training, the learning centers 
continue to serve significant numbers of learners. Still, relatively few workers attend a center for the 
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purpose of voluntary continuing education. Perhaps this is to be expected, given long work hours and the 
pressures of daily life on production workers. 



H. Lessons Learned by the Project and Recommendations for Other Communities 

The Michelin Learning Centers project was a fairly innovative one, especially in the early 1990s 
when it was funded by ARC, and much was learned in the process of its design and implementation. 
Many of the lessons learned, including those noted by project team members, as well as those resulting 
from the site visit and subsequent analysis, are detailed below. 

Planning, organization, and communication is critical. Ample time should be allotted for 
planning the project. The planning period should allow the project manager to become familiar with 
company operations and project team members. It should also be used to research assessment and 
curriculum issues, as well as to identify the most appropriate kinds of hardware and software that are 
affordable. In addition to good planning, a project should be well organized, with open lines of 
communication among project team members. Strong organization and collaboration requires a clear 
delegation of responsibilities. It also requires the clear communication of information regarding the 
project to new team members. 

A successful project requires certain qualities and qualifications of participating parties. 

First, company upper management must have a positive view of and display commitment to the learning 
centers. Site visit respondents emphasized that upper management must set the tone in support of 
continuing education and that without such commitment, learning centers cannot be sustained. 

The qualities and qualifications of learning center instructors are of vital importance to a project’s 
success. These individuals must be technically oriented, organized, flexible, adaptable, and able to relate 
to people at various levels within the company. Further, instructors should have a background in 
education, training, and computers. It is preferable that instructors not be company employees, since this 
helps in gaining the trust of learners. 

Learning center coordinators should be people who believe in what they’re doing, are able to 
interface with plant managers, and are able to run an “internal business” that exists to support the 
operating units of the company and must market its services to the employees. They should also have 
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experience in training or other human resources functions, be well respected within their facilities, and 
have a good knowledge of the company. 

Give thoughtful consideration to center location, space, and curriculum. Learning centers 
should be strategically located. That is, they should be easy to access, away from administrative offices, 
and close to the production floor. On the other hand, centers should not be too close to the production 
floor, so that the privacy of the learners is respected. In addition, centers should be inviting, comfortable 
environments for learning. 

As for curriculum, there should be a thoughtful selection of software after determining the needs 
of the population. The curriculum should be flexible enough to accommodate the varying learning styles 
of adults. A contextual learning approach should be employed to the extent feasible (given constraints of 
cost), since learners should be able to readily see the relevance of their learning to their work. 



I. Summary and Conclusions 

The Michelin Learning Centers project highlights a significant avenue for adult basic skills 
education within the workplace. Given recent changes in manufacturing operations and the need for a 
more highly skilled workforce, learning centers provide a convenient source of education that can benefit 
both workers and their companies. This is especially true for companies in regions with high rates of 
illiteracy and poor basic math and computer skills among the workforce population. As Michelin and 
other companies are discovering, in addition to supplying the tools for remediation, learning centers may 
also provide a rich resource for computer-based job training. 
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Mobile Technology Project 




Project Location 
Grant Recipient 
ARC Number 
ARC Project Type 
Grant Amount 
Matching Funding 
Dates of Site Visit 
Site Visitors 
Project Abstract 



Hiawassee, Georgia 

Towns County Middle School 

GA-12935-RI-302 

Dropout Prevention 

$320,000 

$80,000 

February 28, 2000 

Gary Silverstein and Laurie Somers 



. The Mobile Technology Project was designed to provide every student in the Towns County 
(Georgia) Middle School with a laptop computer (teachers were provided with both a laptop 
computer and printer). To take full advantage of the computers, the project was also used to 
incorporate and transform curriculum materials and worksheets for all middle school classes, 
including language arts, reading, social studies, science, and mathematics, into a laptop 
environment. The vendor was responsible for (1) supplying the laptop computers, (2) providing 
training in the use of the laptop computers to teachers, students, and parents, (3) providing 
ongoing support for maintaining the laptop computers, and (4) providing teachers with 
information about online resources that were aligned to Georgia’s curriculum. 



The project has achieved all of the implementation targets and outcomes that were delineated in 
the original proposal to the Appalachian Regional Commission. The provision of laptops to all 
middle school students — coupled with extensive professional development and online 
curriculum resources — has provided teachers an opportunity to modernize their instructional 
practices. The project has also provided all students equal access to the Internet and other 
emerging technologies. Our interviews with administrators, teachers, and students, as well as 
our limited observations of classroom practices suggest that teachers and students are making 
good use of their new opportunities. 
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Mobile Technology Project 
Towns County Middle School 



A. Background 

Community Characteristics 

The Mobile Technology Project was conducted by the Towns County Middle School in the city 
of Hiawassee, Georgia (population 693). The school serves Towns County, an isolated region in northern 
Georgia that borders Tennessee. According to U.S. Census data: 

• Of the 8,529 residents residents in Towns County, 99.7 percent are white (1998 Census). 

• Approximately 9.2 percent of county residents are between the ages of 5 to 14 years, and 
approximately 24.3 percent are over the age of 65 (1998 Census). 

• Of the county’s population age 25 and over, 31.7 percent are high school graduates, while 
26.4 percent are college graduates (1990 Census). 

• Overall, 12.9 percent of the county’s residents live in poverty, as do 18.9 percent of the 
county’s youth age 18 and younger (1996 Census). 1 

• The median household income in Towns County is $27,324 (1996 U.S. Census estimates). 2 

Characteristics of the Grant Recipient Organization 

Towns County Middle School was the grant recipient for — and primary beneficiary of — the 
Mobile Technology Project. As grant recipient, the middle school was responsible for all aspects of 
project implementation including identifying and working with a vendor (NetSchools) to equip middle 
school teachers and students with laptop computers. 

The middle school is part of the Towns County Comprehensive School complex. This building, 
which also houses the county’s preschool and kindergarten programs, elementary school, and high school, 
serves a total of 940 students. Towns County Middle School covers grades 6 to 8, and has 9 teachers and 



Tourism is the most prominent industry (Towns County is situated in a mountainous region that includes numerous lakes and two conference 
centers), while the school and hospital are the two largest employers in Hiawassee. In addition, many residents work outside the county. 
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260 students. According to the school’s original application to the Appalachian Regional Commission 
(ARC), over 40 percent of the students receive free or reduced-priced breakfast and lunch. In addition, 
between 1991 and 1995, an average of 4.4 percent of the county’s students in grades 8 to 12 dropped out 
of school (Georgia Department of Community Affairs, October 1996). 

B. Proj ect Overview 

Problems/Disparities the Project Was Designed to Address 

The project was used to provide laptops and 24-hour Internet access to all middle school teachers 
and students. The purpose was to help middle school students overcome some of the barriers associated 
with living in an isolated region — including a widespread lack of home access to learning technologies. 
(Prior to the project, only 25 percent of students had access to a computer at home, and even fewer had 
home access to the Internet.) The project was also designed to ensure that the school’s graduates would 
be prepared to use technology in academic and professional settings, reduce the school’s drop-out rate, 
encourage the parents of middle school students to utilize local adult literacy programs, and increase the 
number of Towns County adults who attain GEDs. These last two expectations were especially important 
to the middle school’s principal, who was quoted in the Atlanta Journal (November 28, 1998) as stating: 

It is an awesome task to overcome a historical inertia of this magnitude, in that high 
school dropouts tend to beget high school dropouts. In an attempt to combat this vicious 
cycle of illiteracy, it is imperative to introduce a program in which students and their 
parents are able to participate. 

At the time of the application for ARC funding (December 1997), the school’s administrators had 
already taken steps to enhance teachers’ and students’ access to learning technologies. Specifically, (I) a 
computer had been installed in each elementary classroom, (2) computers had been obtained for a middle 
school lab, (3) computers had been installed in all high school mathematics and English classrooms, (4) a 
new technology lab had been added to the high school vocational department, and (5) wiring closets had 
been installed in each wing of the school, enabling Internet connections in all of the school’s classrooms. 
In spite of these enhancements, the school’s principal indicated that the low ratio of computers to students 
hindered teachers’ and students’ use of learning technologies the classroom. Most of the middle school 
classrooms were equipped with only two or three computers, and the lack of computers in homes 
prevented teachers from assigning Internet-related research projects and homework assignments. 
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The school’s principal indicated that the idea for the project originated with his suggestion that 
the school’s teachers be equipped with a laptop computer for increased access to the Internet for lesson 
planning. The overwhelming response from teachers was that they placed a higher priority on providing 
laptop computers to all of their students. In so doing, they stressed the need for all students, regardless of 
their future plans, to be computer literate. (The proposal to ARC noted that “Today, computers are found 
in retail stores, hotels and motels, fast food restaurants, health care facilities, convenience stores, and a 
variety of other work places which may attract students after high school.”) 

Approach 

The Mobile Technology Project was designed to overcome these barriers by providing every 
middle school student with a laptop computer and all teachers with both a laptop and a printer. To take 
full advantage of the computers, the project was also used to incorporate and transform curriculum 
materials and worksheets for all middle school classes, including language arts, reading, social science, 
science, and mathematics, into a laptop environment. The vendor, NetSchools, was responsible for (1) 
supplying the laptop computers, (2) providing training in the use of the laptop computers to teachers, 
students, and parents, (3) providing ongoing support for maintaining the laptop computers, and (4) 
providing teachers with information about online resources that were aligned to Georgia’s statewide 
curriculum for middle schools. 3 The proposal to the ARC delineated a series of project goals and 
intended outcomes, including: 

• Provide a laptop computer for every middle school student and teacher. 

• Provide a workshop for all middle school students and their parents in the use of the laptop 
computers. 

• Provide students with Internet access at school and at home. 

• Provide free Internet setup and training for all students and their parents. 

• Incorporate computer technology in all middle school classes. 

• Automatically list homework assignments in an organized fashion at the end of each day. 

• Maintain a school dropout rate that is equal to or less than the national average. 

• Provide parents of middle school students with access to adult literacy programs. 



3 At the time of the site visit, the vendor was providing similar services to approximately 20 other schools nationwide. 



• Generate a 25 percent increase in the number of adults earning GEDs through online classes 
and weekly consultation with the Towns County Adult Education instructor. 

• Provide teachers with adequate technology and inservice staff development to enhance their 
lesson planning, assessment of students’ progress, and capacity to conduct research and 
writing. 

• Provide the technology necessary for the preparation of student products that are typed and 
neat in a format conducive to universally accepted criteria. 

• Enable students to produce and maintain a school web site designed to enhance computer 
literacy and provide school information. 

• Enable students to communicate with other students throughout the nation and the world. 

• Enable students to produce articles for the school newspaper and the local area newspapers. 

• Enable students to create a retail store that sells a variety of items including student-created 
and hand-crafted products. 

Status at the Time of the Site Visit 

At the time of the site visit, all of the school’s 6 th to 8 th grade teachers and students had been 
assigned their own laptop computers, and the computers had become a permanent fixture in the middle 
school’s classrooms' 1 As more fully discussed later, all of the middle school teachers that we interviewed 
were routinely using the laptop computers with their students in the classroom and exploring online 
resources that were aligned with Georgia’s middle school curriculum. In addition, the school had 
requested — and received — an additional $46,200 from the ARC to underwrite the cost of purchasing 30 
additional laptop computers (the middle school indicated in its application to the ARC that it had 
underestimated the number of computers that would be needed for the 1998-99 school year), and 
extending the warranties for all computers. 

To assure that project gains were not lost when 8 th graders moved on to high school, all of the 9 th 
grade students who had participated in the Mobile Technology Project in the previous year had been 
provided a more advanced laptop computer, which they will keep until they graduate from high school. 
The principal also indicated that the plans were underway to assess the feasibility of eventually providing 
laptop computers to all 5 th grade students. 



A 



Consequently, the middle school computer lab installed prior to the Mobile Technology Project was transferred to the elementary school. 
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c. 



Activities Undertaken As Part of the ARC Project 



During the site visit, we interviewed the middle school’s principal, most of the teachers, and a 
small sample of middle school students to gain a better understanding of the factors that were critical to 
the success of the Mobile Technology Project. This section provides an overview of these key factors and 
issues, including the project’s technology; the training that was provided to teachers, parents, and 
students; steps taken to build support for the project within the community; and steps taken to integrate 
the use of technology into the classroom. 

Technology 

The equipment and technical assistance used to support the Mobile Technology Project were 
unique in several respects. The laptop computers were designed specifically for young students. The 
blue and gray laptops — compact enough to fit in a backpack — are housed in a sturdy plastic and titanium 
case. All of the connections (e.g., for an external phone line) are enclosed with a rubber seal to repel 
moisture. (In a November 28, 1998 article in the Atlanta Journal a Towns County Middle School 
teacher indicated that “You could spill a Coca-Cola on it (the vendor’s laptop) and it would rinse off.” To 
demonstrate the computer’s durability, the principal pulled out his laptop during an interview and 
slammed it down on his desk.) The laptops do not accept diskettes or CD-ROMs — thereby making it 
more difficult for kids to add games and other noneducational materials (students can borrow an external 
disk drive.) The cost per laptop was $1,600. 5 

Students’ laptops are connected to the school’s computer network through use of an infrared 
wireless connection — i.e., Ceiling Access Points (CAPs) — that automatically connect students to a central 
server when their laptops are activated. All middle school classrooms are equipped with ceiling access 
points. Although a CAP’S range is limited to a single room, this use of infrared technology does enable 
teachers to configure their classrooms without having to worry about extraneous cables that may violate 
fire codes or the physical placement of the laptops. The CAP system provides for a quick and easy way 
to exchange information between students and their teachers. For example, students’ work can be 
transferred electronically from their laptops to individualized electronic folders on the school’s central 
server. In addition, at the end of class, teachers can transmit homework assignments directly to each 
student’s laptop. 
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The system installed on the laptop has several other features worth noting. First, when classroom 
assignments are completed, the system automatically scores the work and provides immediate feedback, 
including the correct answer, to the student. The system also provides teachers with an instant tally — for 
individual students and the entire class — of which items (or topics) were answered correctly and 
incorrectly. According to the teachers we interviewed, this tool saves time since they do not have to 
inspect and correct each student’s completed worksheet and provides a means for assessing whether the 
class (or an individual student) needs additional assistance with a given topic. Second, the use of the 
CAPs enables school personnel to control some of the laptops’ functions from the school’s central server. 
For example, e-mail and Internet access can be turned off for all students or for an individual student. 
(This function might be used if students are using their laptops to take an exam.) 

At night, students can use their laptops to complete a specific homework assignment, to complete 
word processing, to conduct research on the Internet (the school functions as the students’ Internet 
Service Provider), and to e-mail friends and relatives. Students keep their laptops throughout the school 
year and return them to the middle school during the summer for cleaning and routine maintenance. The 
middle school’s policy of holding the laptops also assures that students who move out of the area during 
summer break do not take their computers with them. 

The principal indicated that several factors guided his selection of the vendor. First, in addition to 
furnishing the middle school with 270 computers, the vendor also provided a comprehensive package that 
included (1) training for teachers, parents, and students, (2) onsite maintenance, (3) a process for 
integrating the laptops into the classroom, and (4) a systematic approach for using the laptops to access 
online resources aligned with Georgia’s middle school curriculum. Second, the principal liked the layout 
and durability of the laptop computers and the wireless system used to transfer electronic information 
between students, teachers, and parents. The Ceiling Access Points system and resulting lack of cords or 
cables required to physically link computers with a central server was also viewed as an advantage, since 
teachers could configure their classroom without worrying about the placement of the laptop computers 
(although some parts of a classroom may not pick up the CAP’S signal). 



5 As discussed later, this figure covered the cost of the laptop computer and all related training — e.g., parents and students — and technical 
support. 



